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A BUSINESS MAN’S 
NEW YEAR ENDEAVOR 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my 
pleasures, chary in my confidences, faithful in 
my friendships, to be energetic but not excit- 
able, enthusiastic but not fanatical; loyal to the 
truth as I see it, but ever open-minded to the 
newer light; to abhor gush as I would pro- 
fanity, and hate cant as I would a lie; to be 
careful in my promises, punctual in my en- 
gagements, candid with myself and frank with 
others; to discourage shams and rejoice in all 
that is beautiful and true; to do my work and 
live my life so that neither shall require de- 
fense or apology: to honor no one simply 
because rich or famous and despise no one be- 
cause humble or poor; to be gentle and consid- 
erate toward the weak, respecttul yet se f-re- 
specting toward the great, courteous to all, 
obsequious to none; to seek wisdom from great 














books and inspiration from good men; to invig- 
orate my mind with noble thoughts as I do my 
body with sunshine and fresh air; to prize all 
sweet human friendships and seek to make at 
least one home happy: to have charity for the 
erring, sympathy for the sorrowing, cheer for 
the despondent; to leave the world a little bet- 
ter off because of me; and to leave it when I 
must, bravely and cheerfully, with faith in God 
and goodwill to all my fellowmen; this shall 
be my endeavor during the coming year. 
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Our Great Combinaton Offer Renewed 


A UNION OF POWERFUL CHRISTIAN AGENCi®S. 


Christian Melodies 


and THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


A Christian Paper in Each Home. Plenty of Song Books in the Church. 
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work and influence of the pastor, are religious papers in the home and inspiring song services in the 

congregation. The religious paper is the pastor’s ablest assistant. A good Christian paper in the home™ 
relieves the pastor of more than half his burden. Every wide-awake pastor recognizes the value of religious 
papers and gladly aids every effort to place them in the homes of the congregation for which he ministers. 

No paper in the brotherhood has made such progress and come into prominence and favor so rapidly 
as has THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. It is wide-awake, newsy, up-to-date, and its serial stories alone are worth 
many times the price of the paper. It is the peer of any paper among us, and is recognized by many as 


The Best Family Christian Paper. 


Church services, Sunday Schools and End«*»vor meetings should be made attractive and delightful. 
Nothing adds more to the interest and effectiveness o1 these services than the inspiration and power of new 
soul-stirring songs. Christian Melodies has songs suitable for every occasion and for every department. It is 
especially well adapted to Evangelistic, Sunday School and Endeavor services, as well as for regular church 
purposes, It contains many fine solos, quartettes, etc.; has many of the most popular hymns that have been in 
use, besides the large quota of up-to-date songs by the ablest writers. Its extraordinary merit is attested by 
its unprecedented reception. It is in use all over the United States from Virginia to Oregon. Everyone who 
uses the book is delighted with it. From every quarter comes words of highest praise and commendation. 
The testimony of musicians, singing evangelists, and all who have used it, is unanimous in pronouncing it 
without exception or reservation the best ali purpose book that has been produced. It is mechanically perfect, 
neat, artistic and durable. The selling price is $20.00 a hundred. $2.50 a dozen, not prepaid. Single copy, 
post-paid, 25 cents. Already thousands are enjoying the benefits of these powerful agencies in Christian 
work, and we hope to supply a still larger number and add 10,000 new subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY through our most Remarkable Premium offer, whereby churches may obtain 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Until further notice we Will send Christian Melodies FREE as a premium with clubs of subscriptions to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY in accordance with the following schedule: 


100 copies of Christian Melodies for 25 New Subscribers. 
50 copies of Christian Melodies for 15 New Subscribers. 
30 copies of Christian Melodies for 10 New Subscribers, 
15 copies of Christian Melodies for 5 New Subscribers. 


HOW TO INCLUDE RENEWALS. 
The above offer is for NEW SVBSCRIBERS ONLY. So many appeals have been made to allow re- 


newals to count in the club, we have decided to include old subscribers upon the following conditions: All 
Arrearages must be paid and one year in advance, and for every Renewal Subscriber included 25 cents must 
be added. This makes three song books free for each old subscriber, and four song books free for each new sub- 
scriber when 100 books are ordered. 


TT. of the most potent agencies affecting the condition and work of a church, in addition to the personal 


This is by far the greatest offer ever made by any of our publishing houses and enterprising churches 
will not be slow in taking advantage of this rare opportunity to supply their membership with such 4 high grade, 
helpful and inspiring paper as THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY and at the same time equip themselves with such a 
delightful new song book as Christian Melodies. Those interested should notify us at once, and send 25 cents 
for a sample copy of the song book. Papers for distribution will be sent free to those working for clubs. 


THE GHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. ** cuicaco. *” 
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EDITORIAL 





FACING THE FUTVRE—1904. 
HE year which has just closed 
has been one of marked prog- 
ress to the Disciples of Christ. 
The organization of our business 
men and of the Board of Evangelization 
were both epoch making events in our 
growing brotherhood. The generous sup- 
port given our missionary societies and 
the selection of an educational secretary 
promise more progress than ever. With 
gratitude to God for His blessings in the 
past we face the future with courage and 
confidence born of conviction. The 
Christian Century has shared the gen- 
eral progress and prosperity which char- 
acterized the year 1903. The material 
growth of the Christian Century has been 
far greater than that of any previous 
year. The circulation has greatly in- 
creased, and notwithstanding the fact 
that we refused thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising which other re- 
ligious journals accept, the advertising 
patronage has steadily improved in quan- 
tity as well as in quality. What is of 
far more significance, however, than the 
material growth and prosperity of the 
paper, is the fact that this prosperity has 
been gained by seeking first “his king- 
dom and his righteousness” and pursu- 
ing the positive program of exalting 
Christ above all controversy and the 
Bible above all criticism. 

The motto of the Christian Century, 
“Loyalty to the Word of God and Liberty 
in the Son of God,” will be consistently 
adhered to in the future, as in the past. 
We can only stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes us free by being 
loyal to the Word of God. To make our 
individual interpretation the norm of 
faith is religious anarchy. To make 
some pope or paper the keeper of our 
conscience is tyranny. The mind of 
Christ must be our norm. But the mind 
of Christ is revealed in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Hence the Christian 
Century will continue to advocate the 
most thorough and rational study of the 
Word of God—not from the standpoint of 
human creeds and of theological dogmas, 
but from the standpoint of history and 
literature. The Christian who trusts in 
God as a personal Father, in Jesus as a 
divine Savior, and in the Bible as the 
living Word of the living God, need have 
no fear of Biblical criticism, whether it is 
ealled “higher criticism” or historical 
criticism, but all Christians should fear 
the neglect of systematic Bible study. 
In the future, as in the past, the Chris- 
tian Century will have no space for 
“doubtful disputations” or unseemly con- 
troversy, but will continue to advocate 
Christian union through the preaching of 
the gospel and the teaching of the Bible. 
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During the past year large space in the 
columns of the Christian Century has 
been given to missions and evangelism. 
The duty of the church is to “Go,” 
“Preach.” We face the future with the 
fixed determination to give even more 
space to these vital interests of the 
Kingdom of God. The missionary biog- 
raphies by the president of our Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society will be sup- 
plemented by “stories” from our faithful 
workers in the foreign fields. Evangel- 
ism will be emphasized by H. O. Breeden 
and others, who are actually working at 
it. Christian education and Christian 
union shall also receive added emphasis. 
This number of the Christian Century is 
a piedge to our colleges of hearty co-op- 
eration and support. The positive pro- 
gram of the Christian Century is so large 
and vital that we must in the future as 
in the past consistently refuse to discuss 
personal differences among brethren and 
secondary issues which are largely local. 
At this point the Christian Century has 
been most misunderstood by its best 
friends. Why not champion “Prohibi- 
tion,” “church federation,” or the “fra- 
ternal associate” plan? When every ed- 
itor, associate editor and assistant ed- 
itor of the paper is a prohibitionist is it 
consistent to refuse to make prohibition 
the main issue of the paper? We think 
it is. As for “church federation” and the 
“fraternal associate” plan, the former 
may be expedient and workable in large 
cities but is still on trial, while the latter 
has been tried by several struggling 
churches during the past decade, and so 
far has not proven either expedient or 
workable, although the pastors of these 
churches are heroic and loyal preachers. 

Two years ago the Christian Century 
was criticized severely for adopting what 
was termed by our critics a “policy of 
silence” toward the false reports in re- 
gard to the ownership of the paper and 
the personal attacks waged against one 
of its editors. As we face the future 
many of these friendly critics, who have 
long since admitted the wisdom of the 
saying that “speech is silver, but silence 
(at least in the case cited) is golden,” 
will aid us in crowding our columns full 
of Christian evangelism, Christian mis- 
sions, Christian education and Christian 
union in the Christian spirit. This shall 
be our policy in the future. We are more 
willing than ever to trust the sober sec- 
ond thought of a discriminating brother- 
hood and leave our cause in their keep- 
ing. True it cost the Christian Century 
thousands of dollars to wait for the sober 
second thought of the brotherhood. The 
loss, however, has not only been far 
more than regained but the principle in- 
volved was worth many times the cost. 


We preferred to let a just cause suffer 
temporarily rather than be inconsistent - 
to our pledge of keeping the columns of 
the Christian Century free from all un- 
seemly controversy. 

7 + > 

We have not space to mention all of 
the excellent things we have in store for 
our readers. “Altar Stairs” was such an 
admirable serial story that a number of 
stories which we have examined have 
been refused. We have two serials for 
our fYeaders, however, either one of 
which will keep up the high standard of 
excellence already attained in this de- 
partment. 

Social righteousness will be a promi- 
nent feature of many of the numbers dur- 
ing 1904. Mr. Frederick F. Grim, who has 
been in residence at the Chicago Com- 
mons, will secure the best writers upon 
present day problems for this depart- 
ment. No special feature of the paper 
during the year before us will be more 
important, more interesting or more 
vital than Mr. Willett’s articles on “Aids 
to Faith from the Land of Our Lord.” 
We have already arranged for many oth- 
er special features, such as Devotional 
Studies, by W. T. Moore; Studies on 
Immortality, and a series of sermons on 
“First Principles,” by Z. T. Sweeney; 
“The Happy Life,” by Geo. H. Combs; 
“Christian Worship,” by W. C. Hull, a 
series of practical articles by the best 
Christian business men in our brother- 
hood, such as Christian Ethics, by S. M. 
Cooper, etc. 

* 7 am 

Grateful to the thousands of true and 
tried friends who have encouraged us by 
their kind words and have contributed to 
the financial prosperity of the paper by 
their practical helpfulness, we face the 
future full of courage born of comrade- 
ship and full confidence born of the con- 
viction that God has called our brother- 
hood to the kingdom for such a time as 
this. 


“O living Will that shalt endure, 
When all that seems shall _ suffer 
shock, 
Rise in the spiritual Rock, 
Flow through our wills and make them 
pure.” 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
HE religious spirit everywhere be- 
gets the desire to worship. No 
matter what may be the form or ex- 
pression which this spirit takes, it per- 
vades the religious community, and has 
in every period. Wherever men lift up 
hands and hearts to God there they will 
wish to unite in some common expres- 
sion of their faith. This has given rise 
to the methods of worship, which, though 
they vary as greatly as temperament, dis- 
position and taste may dictate, yet have 
at heart the essential features of rev- 

erence and communion with God. 
The duty and the joy of the public serv- 
ice are felt by all who follow Jesus Christ. 
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Sometimes this worship takes a form as 
simple as that of the Quakers, who, with- 
out any method, wait for the “movement 
of the spirit.” In other assemblies the 
most gorgeous ritual is devised to put 
the spirit in its proper attitude of rev- 
erence for deity. It is not possible to 
state dogmatically where the appropriate 
form of worship may be discovered. It 
is probable that either extreme of sim- 
plicity or elaborateness is unwise. There 
is the danger on the one side that the 
absence of all method will tend to rob 
worship of some of its virtue, while on 
the other hand the over-elaboration of 
form interposes a barrier between the 
worshiping soul and God. The ritual be- 
comes an end in itself, and not a means 
of grace. 

The proper ends of Christian worship 
may be secured if it is remembered that 
two elements need always be emphasized. 
These are dignity and participation. All 
things should be done decently and in 
order in the house of God. Reverence for 
the place ought to characterize all be- 
havior in the sanctuary. In this regard 
some congregations are great offenders. 
The conduct of those who gather and 
await the opening of the service is char- 
acteristic rather of a social gathering or 
a place of business than the house of 
God. It need not be feared that stiffness 
and formality will dangerously obtrude 
themselves. The worshiping spirit knows 
the proper limits of dignity and decorum. 

At the same time the congregation 
ought to be permitted a considerable 
share in the services. It is not enough 
that they should join in the singing. The 
responsive portion of the service should 
include a much larger element of congre- 
gational participation than is in most in- 
stances the case. The church whose serv- 
ice is wholly non-liturgical suffers dis- 
tinctly from the loss of this effect of par- 
ticipation on the part of the worshipers. 
It is believed that there may be prepared 
by any pastor such a competent and yet 
simple order of service as that every im- 
portant feature of the day may afford 
to the congregation the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the exercises. The opening 
of the service and the call to worship, 
the responsive readings, the preparation 
for the offering, the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper and of baptism, ought 
all to enjoy the accompaniment of a 
larger element of scriptural usage and of 
congregational participation 

We begin this week a series of articles 
which will point out some suggestive aids 
in this matter of the public service. We 
believe that no people can profit more 
from due attention to the elements of 
dignity and congregational participation 
than can the Disciples of Christ. 





THE INNOCENT SVFFERING FOR 
THE GVILTY. 

HE whole world has heard of Chi- 
cago’s great disaster. Words of 
sympathy have come from every 

-- quarter of the globe. The old 
year passed while the hush of death set- 
tled over this great city. “Rachel weepth 
for her children and refuseth to be com- 
forted.” The people spoke in muffied tones 
while the usual greetings of the new year 
were left unsaid. Saturday was proclaimed 
a day of mourning. Business was large- 
ly suspended and the people went not 
to the house of feasting, but to the 
house of mourning. Never in a single 
day has this city witnessed so many pro- 











cessions silently bearing their loved 
ones to the city of the dead as upon 
last Sunday. It was not unusual to see 
as many as two or three hearses stop 
before a single door. 

From all parts of the city thousands 
had left their homes on December 30th 
for an afternoon of social enjoyment. 
Over fifteen hundred were attracted to 
the Iroquois theater. Being a new build- 
ing no one questioned its safety. In the 
midst of the play the cry of fire had 
scarcely been raised before the flames 
Swept across the stage and into the up- 
per gallery and beat against the cheeks 
of the helpless victims. Save for the 
lurid light which pierced the darkness 
aN..were enshrouded in night. A panic 
ensued. Few knew which way to turn, 
and hundreds went inevitably to their 
death as they madly rushed forward. 
The audience was largely women and 
children; only about one in ten were 
men. 

> + « 

What means all this and where shall 
we look for the cause? Job’s comforters 
would say that these people must have 
been terrible sinners and that this was 
but a just punishment for their evil 
doing. But Job’s whole life was a pro- 
test against such a doctrine. Jesus still 
found it necessary to combat this view 
of sin and suffering in his time. “Think 
ye not,” said he, “that those upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell were sinners 
above all others, but I say unto you that 
unless you repent ye shall likewise per- 
ish.” Human experience has shown 
conclusively that suffering is not meas- 
ured out to the sinner in proportion to 
his guilt. But there is seen running 
through all life the vicarious principle 
Not that one person is punished in be- 
half of another, for you cannot punish 
a just man, but how often are the in- 
nocent ones called upon to suffer, to 
bear the sins, as it were, of the selfish 
greed of others. 

. > > 


While it is impossible to place the 
blame upon any one person, it is not 
too much to say that if even a part of 
those had done their duty who were in 
any way connected with the erection of 
the building or with the mechanism of 
the sta_e, there would not have been a 
single life lost. It is apparent already 
that not only one, but several have 
failed to do their duty. Perhaps noth- 
ing could have happened which will 
mean more for the reformation of this 
city than this baptism of fire and blood 
through which she has passed. If the 
emotion which has swept the hearts of 
more than two millions will express it- 
self in an imperative demand for the 
righteous administration of city govern- 
ment, all will not have been in vain. 
Municipal affairs have not grown sud- 
denly worse, but the great wonder is 
that destruction has not overtaken us 
ere this time. Hundreds are destroyed 
every year in this city by the anarch- 
istic saloon—the destroyer of domestic 
happiness and the corrupter of public 
morals. This does not concern many 
of even our best citizens, so busy are 
they with buying and selling and mak- 
ing gain. It seems to be necessary that 
crime shall become rampant or that a 
scene of such awful horror as that of 
last week shall be enacted in order to 
startle the people from their lethargy 
and teach them the lesson of civic duty 
and civic responsibility. 


The safety of the people demands that 
every public building shall be construct- 
eu in such a way as to render loss of life 
by fire practically impossible. But for 
“graft” the lives of thousands have been 
endangered. It is reported that on this 
fatal day some individuals were 
drunk who should have been sober; 
some were off duty who should. have 
been at their post; incompetent men 
were employed to do responsible work; 
the building was never properly con- 
structed nor completed; and yet it had 
been inspected, and the managers were 
permitted to open their doors and ad- 
vertise a fire-proof building. But who 
is responsible? Legally, this is a ques- 
tion for the courts; morally it is a ques- 
tion that every citizen must answer. If 
the Christian citizenship is ready for 
better government it can get it now. 

One result, it may be hoped, of the 
awful Iroquois fire, will be a more care- 
ful observance not only of legal enact- 
ments, but of common sense precau- 
tions. There are thousands of cities and 
towns throughout the country where 
there are either no regulations at all 
as regards buildings, or they are not 
observed. It is too true that many 
churches are not built with any thought 
of possible danger to those who flock 
into them and such crowds are often ad- 
mitted as would jeopardize life should 
a panic be started. It is true that there 
is comparatively little danger either 
from fire or from panic in a church. But 
we have a very vivid recollection of the 
burning of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and 
remember how jammed were the aisles 
with movable seats and chairs on the 
Sunday before the day of conflagration. 
Had that fire occurred on the Lord’s day 
instead of during a week day “tea meet- 
ing” the loss of life would have been 
as great as in the Iroquois theater. 
Churches are not altogether free from 
the danger of fire and in their construc- 
tion precautions should be taken to 
have the exits as open as possible. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





Japan and Russia have got beyond the 
stage of making faces at each other. If 
actual slapping begins—we pray it may 
be yet averted—American sympathy 
will hope that the arm of the little fel- 
low will be strong and that the paw that 
already grasps so much of the old world 
and wants it all, will get a good rapping. 
The poor Tsar, peacemaker at heart, 
seems helpless in the grip of his throne. 

. . . 


There are several ordinances for the 
regulation of liquor saloons of Chicago 
in the hands of the license committee at 
this moment that must become law. 
One hits at all-night dens, another com- 
pels the mayor to revoke licenses under 
certain conditions and the third aims 
at what is called the “can” trade, pre- 
venting children from going to saloons. 

. s . 


President Roosevelt has sent to 
Congress a special message reviewing 
the Panama situation. There seems now 
little probability that the bill will be 
in jeopardy. It was never in danger 
except from motives of party politics 
and personal greed. It is a clear case 
of the necessity of a new attitude 
toward national problems on the part 
of the public that makes legislators, 
whether Republican or Democrat. 
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After Twenty Years 








Ministerial Relief, and the National Be- 
nevolent Association, have been organ- 
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en HE horizon is bright. The sky is 
his clear. The future is radiant. 
are Hope is buoyant. The work of 
ar; the Disciples of Christ at the be- 
ve ginning of 1904 is in much better condi- 
a tion than it was a score of years ago. 
k; They understand themselves better. 
a They know now their purpose and pro- 
- gram better than at any previous period 
in their history. 
“ Their neighbors understand them bet- 
ter and feel more kindly toward them. 
nd They understand their neighbors more 
ro fully—more perfectly. They see their 
. relation to them in a clearer light. They 
know better how to bear themselves to- 
ward them. 
“ The congregations of the Disciples of 
te Christ are better organized, are on a 
. higher intellectual and moral plane, are 
d in a better state of discipline. 
° The ministry of to-day. is superior in 
" » equipment to the ministry of twenty 
t years ago. 
The work of missions is the work of 
: the Church. This we are coming to 
" understand. Think of the tremendous 
. progress that has been made during the 
i last two decades by the American Chris- 
, tian Missionary Society, the Christian 
. Woman’s Board of Missions, and the For- 
. eign Christian Missionary Society. The 
Board of Church Extension, the Board of 
j 





ized within the period of time here in- 
dicated. 

The Disciples are now too intelligent 
and too thoroughly Christian to wrangle 
over matters which as late as twenty 
years ago were in the arena of debate. 

Wonderful progress has been made 
along all lines since 1884—twenty years 
ago; greater progress will be made dur- 
ing the twenty years immediately before 
us, if we remain true to the principles 
of New Testament Christianity and 
strive earnestly to do the work which 
yod in his good providence indicates as 
our work. 


Denver, Colo. B. B. TYLER. 





N CONTRASTING the work of 
the great movement of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ of to-day with 
what it was twenty years ago I 
am compelled to say that it shows mar- 
velous progress. 

To say that it is threefold more than it 
was is, in my judgment to put it mildly 
and modestly. But in saying this we 
must not be understood to reflect on 
those who were responsible for the work 
back of twenty years ago. Two men can 
keep a car moving, on a level track, that 
requires eight or ten to set in motion. 
We who are now active simply take hold 
of a moving force. Besides we took hold 
of a force that had life in itself and the 
growth and expansion now so wonderful 
is a result of what was put into it in the 
beginning as well as what we have added 
to it. We are rot in numbers three times 
what we were twenty years ago. But or- 
ganization and discipline will make a 
regiment of soldiers more than a match 
for three thousand unorganized and un- 
trained citizens. 

We had some organization before 1884. 
But so far as moving together as a body 
evangelize the world i* was rot a 
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third of what it is now. Twenty years 
ago the receipts of the F. C. M. S. were 
about $20,000 (I do not have the exact 
figures); last year they were $210,000. 
The C. W. B. M. had only fairly got to 
work, and to-day it is as a vast empire 
compared to a mere colony. Think also 
of our vast educational enterprises, of 
the growth and enlargement of our pub- 
lications. Twenty years ago our young 
people were yet unorganized and ineffect- 
ive, largely, in church work; to-day they 
are a tremendous force in all manner of 
church work. When we look at all this, 
verily, we are many fold more than twen- 
ty years ago. 
J. M. VAN HORN. 





T THE time of the election of 
Gen. Garfield to the presidency 
eee Of the United States, something 
wees! over twenty years ago, the Dis- 
c.pies of Christ were a provincial people. 
They were not generally known outside 
of the middle west. The assassination, 
the lorg and the heroic struggle, and fin- 
‘ally the pathetic death of the President, 
won .the sympathy, the love and the con- 
“fidence of the whole country. The patient 
.sufferer was well known as a soldier 
and as statesman. The trying ordeal of 
suffering through which he passed re- 





vealed him as a Christian. This also 
called attention to the splendid body of 
people with whom he was affiliated re- 
ligiously and of whom he was such a 
distinguished and worthy representative. 
Just one year after the death of the 
President the Disciples entered on the 
work of world-wide missions. The little 
company of six were sent out to plant our 
first missions in India. This handful of 
corn on the top of the mountain has 
grown till the fruit thereof shakes like 
Lebanon. Within the past twenty years 
the growth of the Disciples of Christ has 
been phenomenal. The spiritual life of 
the church has also been quickened and 
enriched. Resources, opportunities and 
responsibilities have increased, perhaps, 
a hundredfold. Various factors have en- 
tered into these good results. The re- 
ligious press, next to the pulpit, has been 
the greatest influence both in extending 


thé kingdom and in building up the mem- 


bership in the faith of the gospel. The 


“Christian Century in its intelligent and 


Christlike devotion to New Testament 
Christianity -is-a-most- helpful agency in 
solving the problems that confront us in 


“the first decade of the new century. May 


it ‘have an ever-widening circle of in- 


fluence. 
N. M. RAGLAND. . 





Ghe Paramount Issue for 1904 








The greatest issue before the Disciples 
of Christ in 1904 is the old, ever-new 
issue of restoring apostolic Christianity. 
Let not the oft-repeated phrase become 
a mere form of words. By no means let 
the fullness of its rich spiritual meaning 
be attenuated into a juiceless, lifeless 
dogma. It is not consummated in demon- 
strating to the sects with logical exact- 
ness and theological bitterness that they 
have never known the scriptural basis 
of church membership. 

To restore apostolic Christianity we 
should boldly proclaim the old Jerusalem 
gospel in its first principles of faith, re- 
pentance and baptism and be not be- 
guiled in the presence of refinement and 
love of ease into preaching any less ex- 
acting message. 

That is the beginning. First principles 
are vital. They must not be compro- 
mised. They must not be left out. But 
they must be left behind. 

Before us is the titanic task of restor- 
ing apostolic ideals of life as well as of 
evangelism. “Sound doctrine” has to do 
with godly living. So Paul to Titus. 
Again, so is the will of God that by well 
doing ye should put to silence the ignor- 
ance of foolish men. It is the unanswer- 
able argument; it is the irresistible ap- 
peal; it is the paramount issue. 

Among the Disciples of Christ it should 
manifest itself in godly union and con- 
cord among brethren in the congrega- 
tions, in our conventions, in the press; 
it should mean a tremendous awakening 
of a mighty host, a thousand thousands 
of the Lord’s people, to valiant fighting 
for purity of personal life, for civic right- 
eousness, for devout missionary effort. 
The Disciples of Christ should be a peo- 
ple of the Lord, lined up, to a man, for 
His work. I. J. CAHILL. 





In my judgment “The Most Important 
Issue for the Disciples of Christ to Em- 
phasize During 1904” is that to which 
they owe their existence as a separate re- 
ligious organization, namely, Christian 
unity. The fact that the spirit of Chris- 
tian fraternity is so widespread and 
strong is no cause for relaxing our efforts 
to make the oneness of the body of 
Christ a complete reality. Rather should 
we be encouraged by the partial success 
ot our labors to persist more earnestly 
than before in our plea for the will of our 
Lord to be done by his followers. We 
may need to present this plea from a 
somewhat different angle, or place the 
emphasis upon somewhat different fac- 
tors, at times, but it will not become us 
to lessen our advocacy of the primitive 
unity of the Church of Christ, upon the 
One Foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
Chief Corner Stone. Neither the duty, 
nor the basis of Christian unity has been 
affected by modern developments, and 
we should go right forward organizing 
churches after the primitive model, and 
seeking to exemplify in our teaching and 
lives the apostolic ideal of Christianity. 

W. F. RICHARDSON. 

During this year, and for several fol- 
lowing, we need most to do the will that 
we may better know the doctrine, that is, 
lay great stress on those graces of do- 
ing good that most characterized the 
Master. We are safely founded in the 
apostolicity of what we term the First 
Principles. Let us try more of the strong 
meat diet that Paul recommended for 
maturer church life and so live that the 
denominational world will say “Behold 
how these Disciples go about doing 
good.” 
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Back to the Apostles and back of the 
Aposties to the Master. Put Christ's 
great-heartedness first and his great in- 
terpreter’s zealous polemic second. Jesus 
used polemics and Paul was generous of 
nature but the characterizing spirit is the 
thing to strive after. 

The Moravians outdo us in missionary 
apostolicity, the Catholics (spare the 
mark) in apostolic charity, and several 
of the denominations in the general grace 
of giving. Howsoever great our excel- 
lence otherwise we need these graces 
also, and the world will not be persuaded 
of our plea for apostolic primacy until we 
are notable for them. 

Let us present a solid fighting front to 
the saloon, plant more frontier churches, 
send out more missionaries, build insti- 
tutions of charity in every great city, 
fearlessly proclaim for a clean ballot and 
unite with anybody at any time who will 
stand with courage for righteousness. 

Thus we will manifest the primitive 
graces of purity, love, unity, and help- 
fulness. Thus we can escape effectually 
all dangers of schism and convince a’ di- 
vided Christendom of both the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of Christian union. 

ALVA W. TAYLOR. 


EMPHASIS OF THE SCRIPTURAL 
BASIS FOR CHRISTIAN UNION. 





The desire for Christian union is all 
but universal among all religious bodies. 
The demand for it is echoed and re- 
echoed here in our home land. The plea 
for it, like the Macedonian, comes to us 
from the foreign fields as our mission- 
aries realize the impossibility of reach- 
ing the heathen world with a divided 
church. The branches of the various re- 
ligious bodies are seeking it and differ- 
ent denominations are endeavoring to get 
together. The spirit of Christian union 
is in the air! 

A basis on which God's children can 
unite is “What All the World’s A-Seek- 
ing.” That the Bible teaches the unity 
of the church is now a commonly accept- 
ed truth. The quest at present is for the 
plan by which this ideal can be realized. 

Hence there is greater need than ever 
for the emphasis of the scriptural basis 
of Christian union. This is the peculiar 
mission of the Disciples of Christ. To 
this end were we born and for this cause 
came we into the world that we should 
bear witness to this great truth. This 
has ever been our most important issue, 
but under the present circumstances is 
especially so. 

Let us then give it greater emphasis 
during the year 1904. But let this be 
done in a spirit of self-examination and 
with our hearts ever open to new truth. 
Let us seek the will of our Father who is 
in Heaven from His Word lest we be 
blind leaders of the blind and both fall 
into the ditch. 

R. A. SCHELL 

It seems to me that the paramount 
need of the Disciples of Christ is the 
deepening of our spiritual life. Let us 
emphasize the essentials of Christianity. 
Let us have a religion which touches the 
home and makes it pure; a religion which 
touches citizenship and makes it clean; 
a religion which touches business and 
makes it honest; a religion which touches 
the social life and makes it conduce to 
spirituality; a religion which touches the 
heart and makes it responsive to the 


Divine Voice. Let us emphasize those 
things in our Christianity which give it 
power to save and satisfy, to console and 
cheer, to inspire and sanctify human 
hearts and lives. W. C. HULL. 





THE PALESTINE STUDY CLUB. 

Dr. Willett’s Palestine travel study 
class, which was originally designed to 
number not more than fifteen, has been 
swelled by later additions till it now in- 
cludes twenty-one names. They are as 
follows: Rev. Geo. A. Miller, Covington, 
Ky.; Rev. J. H. Goldner, Cleveland, O.; 
Rev. L. E. Sellers, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Rev. C. B. Newman, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mrs. Fontaine Meriweather, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Miss Mary L. Coleman, Springfield, IIL; 
Mrs. F. L. Daman, Kenton, O.; Misses 
Alice and Lena Tuxbury, N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Prof. T. M. Iden, Emporia, Kan.; 
Rev. Thos. B. Harris, Clinton, Mo.; Rev. 
Joseph Dobyns, St. Joseph, Mo.; Rev, C. 
R. Hudson, Franklin, Ind.; Mrs. Hall, 
Franklin, Ind.; Rev. R. E. Moss, Mays- 
ville, Ky.; Rev. P. M. Kendall and wife, 
Columbus, Ind.; Rev. Owen Livengood, 
Arbeno, O.; Miss Mary E. Cowen, Milwau- 
kee; Dr. and Mrs. Willett, Chicago. Mrs. 
Miller and her sister, Miss Vandervoort, 
will accompany the party to Naples, and 
spend the interval until its return in art 
study in Italy. The party will meet in 
Boston on Friday, January 29, and sail 
on the following morning on the White 
Star steamer Canopic, stopping at the 
Azores, Gibraltar, Marsailles, Genoa and 
Naples, and landing at Alexandria. After 
from eight to ten days’ spent in Egypt, 
including Cairo, the Pyramids and Sphynx 
and the privilege of a trip up the Nile 
as far as Luxor and Kamak, the party 
will go to Palestine, where about seven 
weeks will be spent in a study of the 
history, geography, manners and customs 
and excavations of the Holy Land. The 
itinerary is too extensive to be included 
in this brief notice. After an interesting 
voyage along the coast of Asia Minor, 
with stops at Smyrna, Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Corinth, Corfu and 
Brindisi, the party will reach Naples for 
a two days stay, including a _ visit to 
Pompeii, and close its formal plans April 
27. Some will return direct to the states 
from Naples. Most will wish to make 
some stop in Europe. For the latter a 
supplementary trip has been planned, 
covering four weeks more, including 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Switzer- 
land, Paris, London and other interesting 
English points. Sailing from Liverpoo) 
the latter part of May. 

The cost of the main trip is seven hun- 
dred dollars. The side trip to Constan- 
tinople is fifty dollars. The added tour 
of Europe from Naples is two hundred 
dollars. This includes first class steamer 
passage and second class on trains, which 
is the usual plan. It includes first class 
hotel and camp accommodations and all 
gratuities save the few which the tourist 
will wish to bestow personally. The nec- 
essary extras, such as pass port, matri- 
culation in the University of Chicago for 
membership in the class, steward fees on 
steamers, and strictly personal expenses 
should not run higher than $25 for the 
trip. Souvenirs and other purchases 
should, however, be allowed for in the 
estimate of expenses. 

The business conduct of the trip has 
been entrusted to Messrs. H. W. Dunning 
& Co. of 14 Beacon street, Boston, a 
house well known and thoroughly compe- 


tent to fulfil all engagements made with 
a party of this kind. 

The special feature of the trip is the 
class study work which will be done from 
the beginning of the voyage. Daily lec- 
tures will be delivered by Dr. Willett and 
class reports on the most interesting 
phases of Palestine will be made. This 
work will be continued throughout the 
journey. 

Owing to the fact that the original size 
of the party has required enlargement to 
meet the demands of others who wished 
to go, Dr. Willett has, upon the advice 
and approval of Dr. Dunning, increased 
the limit to twenty-five, so that four 
more persons will be accepted. Several 
are now considering the trip. An early 
application may secure membership. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Herbert L. Willett, the University of Chi- 
cago. Circular of information will be 
sent upon request. Final arrangements 
must be made before Jan. 9. 





J. J. HALEY. 


J. J. Haley, associate 
editor of the Christian 
Century, has accepted 
the pastorate of the 
strongest church on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and 
begins his work at Rich- 
mond, Va., with the new 
year. Thus one of the 
strongest churches and 
one of the strongest men in our brother- 
hood have joined hands in the Master’s 
service. J. J. Haley was born in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, and was educated at 
Butler College and Kentucky University. 
He married and went to Australia in 
1874, where he remained eleven years. 
He preached in Sydney and other places, 
but his greatest success was during his 
six years’ work for the Lygon Street 
church in Melbourne. Seven months of 
this time Bro. Haley preached in the 
Academy of Music. Although the build- 
ing had a seating capacity of twenty-five 
hundred standing room was at a premium 
and as many as a thousand people were 
at times turned away. Many conversions 
resulted. He preached one year in San 
Francisco and after serving two years as 
office-editor of the “Christian Evangelist” 
went to England for our Foreign Chris 
tian Missionary Society and preached for 
the church in Birkenhead, Liverpool, five 
years. During the past nine years Bro. 
Haley has been the pastor of one of the 
best churches in our brotherhood at 
Cynthiana, Kentucky, where, under his 
leadership, they have completed a hand- 
some forty thousand dollar building. Bro, 
Haley has for years been connected with 
some of our leading journals. He 
founded “The Australian Christian 
Watchman,” was for twelve years con- 
nected with “The Christian Evangelist” 
and has been one of the editors of ‘The 
Christian Century” ever since the or 
ganization of the Christian Century Com- 
pany in 1900. As a writer he is clear and 
concise, vigorous and forceful. As a 
speaker he grasps both his subject and 
his audience firmly and leaves the latter 
profoundly impressed. He is rugged and 
bold in thought, loyal and true in faith, 
pure and noble in life. He has never 
sought position but has had more than 
his share of honors thrust upon him at 
the national gatherings of his brethren. 
While he will be greatly missed in Ken- 
tucky he will be a blessing to Virginia. 
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Ghe Disciples of Christ in New England 








The New England Christian Missionary 
Society. 

The New England Christian Missionary 
Society is the outgrowth of a previous or- 
ganization, the first records of which are 
dated 1879. Previous to that time, as far 
back at least as the close of the war, the 
congregations of the churches of Christ 
in New England met annually or semi- 
annually, as occasion required, for con- 
ference and inspiration in their effort to 
plant primitive Christianity in New Eng- 
land. The churches of those early days 
were few in number, widely scattered, 
and but a few of these possessing much 
financial or numerical strength, and also 
they were far removed from that portion 
of the country where the aim and work 
of the Disciples of Christ were better 
known and understood. Under these con- 
ditions, and surrounded by the wealth 
and established customs of old New Eng- 
land, these pioneers of a new old gospel 
felt the need of the inspiration and 
strength to be derived through meeting 
their brethren in these conferences. 

These unrecorded conventions were 
first called “the Worcester meetings,” 
where most of them were held, but later 
went under the title “meeting of the 
New England Missionary Society.” The 
first meeting of which there is any record 
was thus named, and was held in Mercan- 
tile hall, Portland, Maine, in June, 1879. 
The record states: “Voted, that the 
chairman, Brother Knox, have the privi- 
lege of buying a book in which to keep 
the records of the society.” From this 
time records of the meetings of the so- 
ciety, and of the executive board, which 
later held meetings aside from the annual 
or semi-annual meetings of the society, 
regularly appear. 

This organization seems to have grown 
out of the necessity resulting from the 
conditions before mentioned, and to have 
existed without a written constitution 
down to June, 1898. The chairman and 
recording secretary of the conventions 
were elected at the opening of the con- 
vention. This plan prevailed until 1887, 
when it was voted “that W. H. Rogers, 
being chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, be also chairman of this meeting, and 
that hereafter the chairman of said board 
shall preside at the annual meetings.” 
The business of the society, outside of 
the annual meetings, was in charge of an 
executive board. 

At a meeting held in Danbury, Conn., 
June, 1898, a constitution was submitted 
and adopted. This did not materially 
change the methods of the society except 
in so far as it was thought possible to 
make more efficient the co-operation of 
the churches and the prosecution of the 
work for which it existed. Perhaps the 
provision of the new constitution making 
the New England Missionary Society 
auxiliary to the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society was the most important, 
as being a step in the right direction to 
bring the scattered forces of the East 
into closer touch with the greater body of 
the West. 

Under the provisions of this constitu- 
tion the churches of Christ in New Eng- 
land continued their labors down to June, 
1901, when, in a convention held at 
Swampscott, Mass., the society approved 
and adopted the work done by the board 





J. H. Hardin, New England Evangelist. 


of directors in securing from the com. 
monwealth of Massachusetts a certificate 
of incorporation, with headquarters in 
Boston. 

We will now briefly review the work 
accomplished by this missionary organi- 
zation. An early record shows some 
twenty-three church organizations affiliat- 
ing with this society, but many of these 
were weak in numbers and more so finan- 
cially. Several of them, mostly in the 
rural districts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, have long since ceased to exist at 
all, while new fields have been entered 
and churches established which promised 
greater returns for the effort expended. 
Among these may be mentioned Boston, 
Everett, Brockton, and Springfield, Mass. 
The society has heroically stood by the 
weak churches in New England, of which 
there are several, and is to-day, in con- 
junction with the American Missionary 





Society, assisting in the support or pas- 
tors in many places where without this 
assistance regular preaching would be 
impossible. Were it not for the encour- 
agement given these churches by this 
co-operative effort of the churches of 
New England, some of them in all proba- 
bility would give up the struggle. While 
the East is a fruitful field, yet in no other 
field are these customs so long eStab- 
lished as to have been woven into the 
warp and woof of society and backed by 
the wealth of several generations, making 
anything like an innovation well nigh im- 
possible, except it is backed with suffi- 
cient money to firmly and fully plant the 
cause. Here, amid these surroundings 
and the discouragements arising through 
lack of funds, the New England Christian 
Missionary Society has labored and con- 
tinues its effort to plant the cause of the 
Disciples of Christ. 

During this present year the society in 
conjunction with the American Christian 
Missionary Society and the Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions is employing 
Brother J. H. Hardin as general evangel- 
ist, in addition to the assistance rendered 
the weaker churches. Brother Hardin’s 
coming was the signal for more strenuous 
effort and greater anticipations for the 
work in New England. 

Larger and better things for the future 
will be planned, and we hope the coming 
generations may say of this one as we say 
of our New England pioneers, well done, 
good and faithful servants; enter into the 
joy of thy Lord. 

EDWARD F. RANDALL, 
Recording Secretary. 


Danbury, Conn. 

The church in Danbury is one of the 
pioneer churches of the reformation. Per- 
haps only one or two organizations in the 
brotherhood antedate it. The four cbhar- 
ter members of this church, Levi Os- 
borne and Uz Wildman, with their wives, 
separated from a branch of the Sande- 
manian church in 1817. Upon learning 
that a smail band of Christians in New 
York city conformed to their views, Mr. 
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Osborne sought an interview with them, 
which resulted in his immersion by Henry 
Errett, the leader in the church there. 
Mr. Osborne returned to Danbury and 
baptized Mr. Wildman and their wives. 
From this small beginning in 1817 the 
church has developed through its eighty- 





E. Jay Teagarden, Pastor, Danbury, Conn. 


six years of history, and occupies to-day a 
prominent position in the religious socie- 
ty of a city of twenty thousand popula- 
tion. During the first two years the 
church met in a private home. Then for 
twenty-one years the meeting place was 
the loft over a weaver’s shop. Fifty-nine 
members in all united with the church 
during the first twenty-three years of its 
history. 

The members were known as Osborne- 
ites for many years, and in 1840, when 
they erected their first house of worship, 
the property was leased to them under 
the name, “The Reformed Christian Bap- 
tist Society.” An era of great prosperity 
followed. Many prominent citizens at- 
tached themselves to the church. In 1853 
a larger house of worship was purchased 
from the Methodists. It stood upon the 
site of the present church. This church 
was deeded to them as “The Church of 
Christ,” and they insisted upon being 
called “The Disciples of Christ,” by 
which latter name the church is known 
to-day in this city. In 1864 some slight 
difference led to a division and two sep- 
arate churches were sustained till 1870, 
when a union was brought about. At 
this time the church numbered 233. 

Among those who have served the 
church as pastors are a number of our 
leading preachers. The present pastorate 
of E. Jay Teagarden began in 1889 and 
has been more than double the length of 
any preceding one. At its beginning 
there were 280 members. A new church 
was erected early in this pastorate, being 
dedicated in 1892. It is a handsome edi- 
fice, as chown herewith, and has a seat- 
ing capacity of 800. ‘the last payments 
on the cost were made in 1902. 

Since 1889 there have been 733 mem- 
bers added to the church and about 


$90,000 raised for all purposes. The pres- 
795 


ent membership is 725, there being but 
one larger Protestant church in the city. 


The church is in sympathy with all our 
missionary work, and aids by liberal of- 
ferings each year. During the present 
pastorate five young men have gone forth 
from us into the ministry—Charles Dar- 
sie, Clyde Darsie, Charles C. Waite, F. 
Fuller, and George H. Brown—and one 
missionary to the foreign field, Hattie L. 
Judson, who laid down her life in India in 
1897. Miss Lucy M. Osborne, daughter of 
the founder of the work, united with the 
church in 1819, and to-day, at the age of 
96, is one of the very active members of 
the church. 

The Lord’s Supper has been observed 
by this church every Lord’s day, without 
exception, for eighty-six years. 

E. JAY TEAGARDEN. 


The Boston Church. 

It is not always easy to find the exact 
date of the beginning of an organization 
or to determine the influences that have 
brought it into being. Organizations have 
their prehistoric as well as their historic 
life. This is true of the beginning of the 
work of the Disciples of Christ in Boston. 

In 1836 Alexander Campbell visited 
Boston and addressed large audiences in 
the “temple on Tremont street,” in the 
“cathedral of Dr. Channing,” and in the 
“meeting house” of Elder Aimes of the 
Christian connection. 

Seven years after Mr. Campbell's visit 
the first organization appears, and is led 
by a man who has never heard of him or 
his work. This man was Charles J. Berry, 
a Baptist, whose church withdrew from 
him because he insisted that it was not 
“observing the ancient order of things.” 
This organization was formed July 23, 
1843, with C. J. Berry and three others as 
charter members. They were “assisted 
by Francis D. Dungan, one of the bishops 
of the church meeting in St. Paul’s 
street, Baltimore, Md.” It continued ac- 
tive for ten years. The entire enrollment 
numbered fifty-one. The record closes 
July 2, 1853. 

The second chapter of this history 
opens in East Boston Nov. 11, 1866. The 
first meeting was held in the home of 
William Varney, now of Baltimore, who 
has gone to his reward. On April 5, 
1873, the meetings were transferred from 
the home of Wilson Tucker to Union 
hall, on the corner of Cambridge and 
Chambers streets, west end. Here they 


remained with varying fortunes until 
Aug. 6, 1876, when their ranks became so 
depleted by removals that they decided 
to discontinue their meetings. 


Shortly after the close of the meetings 
in Union hall a few members, under the 
leadership of William Chrimes, began to 
meet in South Boston and continued un- 
til May 23, 1880. At that time A. Martin, 
then a New England evangelist, held a 
meeting in the Free Baptist Church in 
South Boston, and reorganized the church 
with sixteen members. This church, from 
which the present church descended in 
unbroken continuity, continued to meet 
in South Boston until Jan. 29, 1882. From 
South Boston they moved to Boston prop- 
er and established themselves in Horti- 
cultural Hall, down town. Here and in 
Wesley Hall they remained until Sept. 
20, 1885. During this period B. B. Tyler 
preached for three months. W. H. Rog- 
ers preached for a time in connection 
with his work in Swampscott, and then 
Gilbert L. Harney served as regular pas- 
tor. Im December of 1885 J. H. Garrison 
accepted the ministry of the church un- 
der the direction of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. Acting with the 
advice of the society he bought for the 
church what afterward became so widely 
known as the South End Tabernacle. 
This house, which had been occupied by 
the Baptists, was the home of the church 
from Sept. 20, 1885, to the fall of 1897. In 
this period J. H. Garrison, George Darsie, 
E. W. Darst, and E. T. Edmonds served as 
pastors. For the most part it was a pe- 
riod of prosperity. For the next fifteen 
months the meetings were held in a hall 
while the present buildirg was being 
erected. During this time R. Bently Ray 
acted as pastor. 

On Jan. 22, 1899, the present building 
on St. James street was dedicated. From 
that time until the beginnning of the 
present pastorate, which began May 7, 
1899, Dr. W. A. Belding was the leader of 
the flock. 

This church has always had a deep in- 
terest in missions. It aided in starting 
the church in Everett, furnishing the 
nucleus for the beginning. One of its 
number, Edwin C. Davis, entered the 
ministry and afterward went to India as 
a missionary. It has made offerings reg- 
ularly to all of our missionary interests. 
The number received irto the fellowship 
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since the beginning of the present organ- 
ization is over 1,000. The present mem- 
bership is 436. The church is harmoni- 
ous, with a good property in one of the 
best residence communities of the city. 
It has a fine standing among its neigh- 
bors. Its influence is growing. The out- 
look is full of promise. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Events transpired more than sixty 
years ago in Salem which resulted in 
the organization of the First Church of 
Christ at Worcester some twenty years 





J. M. Van Horn, Pastor, Worcester, Mass. 


later. This pre-historic period has a touch 
of romance which heightens the interest 
and is characterized by the earnest strug- 
gle of many souls for the liberty which is 
in Christ Jesus. Of the sixteen charter 
members, five only remain. Dr. Belding 
at one time held a meeting of five weeks 
which resulted in the salvation of many 
souls. Brothers Blaisdell and Smyth were 
the first elders. Not only this church, but 
the cause in New England owes much to 
these men and their co-laborers for their 








R. A. Nichols, Pastor Highland Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


example of Christian steadfastness; for 
their constant and faithful work in the 
cause of the Master; for their generous 
and bountiful giving to the work in the 


years of their prosperity. The spirit of 


evargelization was strong within these 
men. Hardly a church or mission has been 


established in New England without the 
good help of the Worcester church. 

The first regular minister was Alanson 
Wilcox, still active in the work in Ohio, 
who came in 1868. Then followed Bros. 
Rowzel and J. M. Atwater, T. W. Cotting- 
ham, F. N. Calvin, I. A. Thayer, A. B. 
Chamberlain, B. H. Hayden, R. A. Nichols 
and J. M. Van Horn. 

In the forty years this church has re- 
ceived a thousand members, mostly by 
conversion; it has given as a church, 
and through its members, more than $50,- 
000 for different missions, and has raised 


G. A. Reinl, Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 


and given for ali purposes more than 
$150,000; and who shall say how much 
of love and kindness and money have 
been freely given in a personal way by 
those who have learned to be merciful 
and unselfish under the teachings in this 
little company of worshipers. 


The present membership is about 500, - 


and the outlook is hopeful under the able 
ministry of J. M. Van Horn. 


Springfield, Mass. 
The church at Springfield, Mass., was 
organized February 1, 1896, with 15 mem- 
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bers. May 30, 1898, the venerable Dr. 
Horace Delehon, first pastor, died very 
suddenly. This was a severe blow to the 
church, for the doctor was greatly loved 
by all the brethren. He was a true man 
of God, faithful in all his work. His suc- 
cessor was E. C. Davis. During the min- 
istry of this earnest preacher of the gos- 
pel the church was enlarged. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1901, the present pastor, G. A. 
Renil, began his labors. . Since then the 
church has made marked progress. The 
services have improved and the atten- 
dance has largely increased. 

Since the beginning 102 have been add- 
ed to the church, the greater part of 
whom are still actively engaged in the 
work. Among them was a Baptist minis- 
ter, E. W. Pease, who is now one of our 
missionaries in Norway, and a Congre- 
gational clergyman, C. C. Redgrave, who 
is doing so much for our brotherhood in 
delivering his famous lecture “In the 
Footprints of Our Pioneers.” Dr. Mar- 
tha Smith, who has been identified with 
the work from the very beginning, bas 
recently been selected by the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions to go to In- 
dia. She will sail this September. Bro. 
E. C. Davis, the former pastor, and his 
wife are already there. 

The one man who has done more for 
the Springfield church than any other is 
the well-known and beloved S. M. Hunt. 
For about 13 years he was the faithful 
corresponding secretary of New England. 
He has been and he is to-day a great 
blessing to the work in Springfield and at 
large. G. A. REINL. 


Hancock St. Church of Christ, Everett, 
Mass. 

Everett, a suburb of Boston, is a city 
of twenty-six thousand people. It has 
been a no license city ever since it was 
incorporated in 1892. 

E. W. Darst, pastor, and G. Wilton Lew- 
is, deacon of the Boston church; 8. M. 
Hunt of Springfield, also a member in 
Poston; Edwin Keay of Swampscott and 
Lyman E. Peters of Everett, after 
thoughtful prayer and exhortation decid- 
ed to establish a mission in this city, and 
on April 10, 1892, the first steps were 
taken. Meetings were held each Lord’s 
day from house to house with an average 
attendance of fifteen. In the fall of that 
year a room in the Y. M. C. A. was se- 
cured and Bro. Darst did the preaching 
for a time. June 25, 1893, we formed our- 
selves into an independent congregation 
with 21 members, and Bros. C. C. Row- 
lison and Silas Jones, students at Har- 
vard, ministered to us weekly in the 
breaking of bread and in prayers. The 
mid-week meeting was also established. 

With a desire to establish the work, 
the conditions were brought before the 
Church Extension Board, who very glad- 
ly helped us to buy a choice lot in the 
very center of the city. U. G. Sutherlin, 
in connection with the Somerville mis- 
sion, was our first pastor, who was suc- 
ceeded by the late Elder R. H. Bolton, 
who labored with us four years. During 
Bro. Bolton’s ministry a tent meeting was 
held on the lot with Nichols and Scott as 
evangelists. There were 16 additions, 
nearly all of whom were by baptism. May 
20, 1900, a beautiful little building, seat- 
ing 300 persons, was dedicated by B. B. 
Tyler and ample funds were subscribed 
that day to free the house from debt. 
Thomas G. Picton was then our pastor 
and durirg the year following 26 names 
were added to our roll. 
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On Sept. 6, 1901, Robert F. Whiston 
was called to be our pastor and we are 
glad to say is still with us. Since he has 
come with us 77 have been added to the 
church, 53 of whom were baptized. He 
is earnest and enthusiastic and is lead- 
ing the church on to attempt larger 





A. S. Hearney, President of New England 
Cc. M.S. 


things for the Master. With a member- 
ship of about 150, and often 60 at the 
mid-week prayer service, the ther- 
mometer indicates a warm temperature. 
On Lord’s day our seating capacity is 
sometimes taxed to its utmost and the 
time is not far distant when we will have 
to increase our borders. What has been 
done in Everett can be done in the other 
ten suburbs of Boston, and the financial 
aid of the brethren to a certain extent 
should concentrate here. 


Swampscott, Mass. 

Swampscott is a beautiful sea-shore 
town twelve miles distant from Boston. 
In 1864 Bro. J. B. Porter and wife, both 
now of sainted memory, called a meet- 
ing in their own home for worship. They 
were joined by Bro. Sylvester Butler 
and wife of Lynn, now of Maplewood, 
Mass. Soon after Brother David Knox of 
Lynn, recently deceased, and his good 
wife, united themselves with this little 
company. The good brethren in Wor- 
cester hearing of this movement by those 
desiring to wear only Bible names, and 
have the creed of only one article, Jesus 
the Christ of God, Brother W. A. 8. 
Smyth came to their assistance and so 
well did he labor that many of the older 
brethren have not forgotten the things 
which he taught. 

Within a few months of the first meet- 
ing a church was organized with Brothers 
J. B. Porter and Sylvester Butler as eld- 
ers. Early in 1865 a commodious chapel 
was built in which W. L. Hayden held a 
meeting which is vividly remembered to 
this day by some of the older members. 
A large number of additions was the re- 
sult of this meeting. No regular pastor 
was employed for a few years, some of 
the good brethren of Worcester fre- 
quently visiting the young church. Some 
of our most consecrated preachers have 
served the church. Bro. W. H. Rogers has 
the honor of the longest term of service 
here, from 1879-93, and during his minis- 
try a new church was erected. The 
whole cost was about $12,000. This gave 
the church a building unexcelled in the 
town and by only a very few of our New 
England churches. Had the prosperity 
of those days continued we should have 
had a strong church here today. But 
many of the brethren were interested in 
the manufacture of shoes in Lynn and 
with the decline of that industry in the 
shoe city many removed to other places 
and the tide of prosperity began to ebb. 

E. T. Randal! is now serving the church 
in his second pastorate. 


Highiand Street, Worcester, Mass. 

On June 16, 1902, forty-seven members 
of the First Church of Christ were grant- 
ed letters that they might organize an- 
other church in this city. These people 
nearly all lived in that section of the 
city and most of them had been baptized 
by Brother Roland A. Nichols in his tent 
meeting work on Highland street during 
the few preceding years, while Brother 
Nichols was pastor of the First Church. 

The membership is concentrated and 
active, and from the first the work has 
been blessed. During the first few 
months the church was visited by some 
of our faithful preachers, who were glad 
to help and encourage it. From October, 
1902, to February, 1903, Hall L. Calhoun 
was acting pastor, coming from Cam- 
bridge each Lord’s day to minister to the 
church. Bro. Calhoun became greatly en- 
deared to all the people because of his 
able preaching and his strong, manly life. 
Since February Bro. Nichols has been 
pastor. He received a glad welcome back 
to his old field, and it was particularly 
fitting that he should be the first regular 
pastor of the church. J. H. Hardin, New 
England evangelist, held a tent meeting 
with the church, which has been greatly 
strengthened and several added as a re- 
sult of his earnest work. The member- 
ship has more than doubled. 


Haverhill, Mass. 

In the year 1876 a few Disciples at 
Haverhill, Mass., began to meet at the 
home of Bro. Alpheus Webster to break 
bread and study the Scriptures. It was 
the desire of this little band to have the 
primitive gospel preached in our city. In 
the spring of 1878 Bro. B. B. Tyler came 
and held a four weeks’ meeting. The 
brethren all felt greatly helped by his 
clear, faithful teaching. This was needed 
because we were not at all known in the 
then fast growing city. 

In June of the same year J. W. Rob- 
bins, a graduate of the Kentucky Bible 
School, took up the work for one year. 
During his ministry several were added 





Hall L. Calhoun, Pastor, Haverhill, Mass. 


to the church. We began to realize that 
if we were to do any permanent good we 
must have a house of worship of our 
own. Fourteen years of work in halls 
and private homes brought this fact 
home to us with great force. During the 
greater part of this time we had no regu. 
lar preaching, although we were visited 
at times and greatly encouraged by such 
men as Dr. Belding, F. N. Calvin, T. W. 
Cottingham and others. Finally on the 
23d of November, 1890, we dedicated the 
chapel in which the congregation now 
worships. Bro. William Murray was the 
first preacher to minister to us here. 
Robert Marshall followed him in June, 
1891. He labored in Haverhill one year, 
leaving to continue his studies. During 
that year a goodly number were added to 


the membership of the church. Bro. 
Marshall was succeeded by W. L. 
Barwell, who remained with us until he 
was called to evangelist work among the 
New England churches. Bro. Marshall, 
having completed his studies, was urged 
by the brethren to take the work again. 
He consented, came, and was doing a 
good work when his health failed and he 
had to resign. During the next few years 
but little was accomplished. Our beloved 
brother, E. W. Darst, held a meeting in 
the fall of 1894. This resulted in about 
fourteen converts. At nearly every meet- 
ing the house was filled and Bro. Darst 
did much in drawing the attention of the 
people to our position and teaching them. 

S. N. Grisso was called to the work in 
1895. His ministry was up to this time 
the most fruitful in the history of the 
church. Bro. Grisso held a series of 
meetings in a hall near the center of the 
city, and by his short sermons, which 
were clear and convincing, he attracted 
large audiences of intelligent people, 
among whom were the preachers of the 
city. Mrs. Grisso’s mother needing her 
care in her western home, we were called 
upon to accept his resignation. 

F. W. Henry, a Lexington graduate, 
came among us in 1897. Ill health forced 
him to seek a more congenial climate and 
in 1898 E. M. Flinn was called. He re- 
mained a year and left to attend school. 
Bro. Fred Nichols was the next pastor 
and some turned to the Lord under his 
ministry. He remained until Pennsyl- 
vania called him for an evangelist. J. W. 
Topping followed him. 

Changing preachers is not always the 
most helpful thing to any congregation, 
and owing to frequent changes we did 
not grow as we could have wished during 
these years. The work went on with but 
little success until January of last year, 
when Hall L. Calhoun was called to take 


up the work. Since his coming among us - 


we have nearly doubled our Sunday 
school attendance, increased our audi- 
ences, and been able to give to the peuple 
the old Jerusalem gospel in its simplicity 
and power, and some have responded and 
been brought to the Savior. Before Octo- 
ber we hope to have paid a mortgage of 
$1600, which has been a weight to us 
since we built our church house. 

Every department of the church has ta- 
ken on new life. All are united in work- 
ing for a common purpose. After stating 
these facts we need not tell you that we 
think Bro. H. L. Calhoun the right man 
for Haverhill, and our only regret is that 
we can not hope to have him with us per- 
manently. He is expecting to take up 
university work after completing his 
studies at Harvard College next year. 
But may the lessons taught by him help 
this church to be steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 

AUGUSTA F. M’DONALD 


Brockton, Mass. 


November 4, 1894, the Church of Christ 
in Brockton was organized from three 
families. Brother S. M. Hunt assisted. 
Meetings were held in a hall and the 
preaching was by divinity students of 
Harvard and others, one of whom was 
Dr. Detchon, now gone to his rest. Broth- 
er Hunt was of great service and made 
frequent visits. April 1, 1895, Brother J. 
H. Bolton began his work as pastor of 
the church, which then had 17 members. 
He was very faithful during his year of 
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abor with us and was rewarded by bap- 
izing 7 and adding 14 to the church. 
June 1, 1896, Brother G. A. Reinl be- 
ame the pastor. For 5 years he was our 
eader. His work of faith, zeal and sacri- 
ice were great in behalf of the struggling 
‘hurch. On October 28, 1898, we had the 
privilege of dedicating our little house of 





J. M. Horn, Pastor, Brockton, Mass. 


worship, which had been designed by our 
Brother Lewis of Everett. 

The Brotherhood of New England was 
liberal in their assistance. Among those 
aiding were the Worcester brothers, who 
are rich in liberality. 

On June 1, 1901, Brother Reinl closed 
his ministry having accepted a call to 
Springfield, Mass., and Bro. A. T. Fitts 
began his ministry on the same date, cone 
tinuing for a year and a half. His work 
with us was of a substantial nature, im- 
proving the standing of the church in the 
city and New England. 

Bro. J. H. Hardin, our N. E. evangelist, 
began his first meeting in this field in 
March. He was very successful in his 
teaching of New Testament doctrine and 
in giving the church a great spiritual up- 
lift. It was also through his recommenda- 


tion that we were induced to extend a 


call to Bro. J. M. Horn of Eureka college. 
The audiences are increasing and 


everything points to permanent growth. 


Bro. Horn is a western man and exem- 
plifies the western zeal and enthusiasm. 


The growth of the S. S. the past three 


months has been phenomenal. Starting 
with small things the S. S. as now a roll 


call of 105. The outlook is all that could 


be desired. The future holds great things 


for the Brockton church. 


A. H. BARROWS. 


East Machias and South Lubec. 
In the year 1862 Elder George Garraty 


visited East Machias and South Lubec, 


Me., and the people were attracted by the 
plea of primitive Christianity. At the 


former place a church was organized 


with eight members. They now have a 
very neat church in a central location. 


The present membership is about thirty. 
At South Lubec the first to accept the 
truth was a Jew. A church was organ- 
ized under the pastorate of Bro. Minnick. 


A new house was built. The membership 
is forty-two, and the outlook is encourag- 


ing. The pastor of these two churches is 
Wm. Pean. 


Manton (Suburb of Providence), R. I. 

The church was established in 1872 by 
Alanson B. Wilcox, sent to Manton by 
Sister Smith, or Smyth, of the Main 
Street Church of Christ, Worcester, Mass., 
who gave $50 personally to the work. 

Interest in‘the meeting was good and 
he continued his work for some time, bap- 


building was erected at a cost of about 
$1,500, furnished complete. 

In consequence of this business depres- 
sion the membership became scattered. 
For some years the church was without 
a resident pastor. They struggled and sac- 
rificed until 1890, when the mortgage of 
$800 was burned, Bro. A. B. Chamberlain 














Church of Christ, Manton, R. I. 


tizing thirty-five. At the close of this 
meeting Bro. Wilcex organized the 
church, bringing together several differ- 
ent denominations of the place in unity 
into the Church of Christ. George A. 
Lord, twenty-five years of age and a grad- 
uate of Bethany college, was now recom- 
mended by Bro. Wilcox for pastor. He 
was successful in his ministry, baptizing 
Elder A. T. Remington and wife, C. 8S. 
Angell and wife, David Green and wife, 
and a number of others. 

Lots were purchased for a building site. 
Bro. Blaisdell, of Worcester, contributed 





R. A. Speliman, Manton, R. |. 


$200 for this purpose. A little later on 
land values having risen, all these lots 
were sold but one, leaving the church site 
free from debt. In 1875 the present church 


officiating. Luther E. Sellers of Boston 
now preached for us about one year; next 
we had C. C. Rawlinson and Burris A. 
Jenkins, now president of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, for about one year. These young 
men were then in Harvard. In 1895 Bro. 
Gilbert L. Harney preached for us about 
eight months. In 1899 A. S. Heaney 





A. T. Remington, Manton, R. I. 


moved to Providence from New York and 
established a commercial school here. He 
immediately placed his membership with 
the church. Bro. R. A. Spellman, our pres- 
ent Sunday school superintendent, was 
employed to teach in the commercial 
school and later on Bro. George H. Gil- 
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bert of Everett, Mass. Bro. Gilbert had 
fitted himself for pastoral work, and im- 
mediately became pastor of the church. 

Bro. Gilbert’s ministry was successful. 
The church now numbers about 25 mem- 
bers; there are about 60 young people in 
the Sunday school, and about 25 or 30 in 
the Endeavor society. 

On July 1 of this year Bro. Gilbert re- 
signed and the church immediately ex- 
tended a call to Bro. Commodore W. Cau- 
ble of Indiana State University, which 
he accepted. Bro. Cauble is also a grad- 
uate of Kentucky University and will at- 
tend Harvard this year for his Ph. D. de- 
gree. The future looks bright and we 
mean to press forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible towards the establishment of a 
church on a larger scale in the city of 
Providence 


Vermont. 

Nestled among the mountains of Ver- 
mont there are but two churches of the 
Disciples of Christ, West Paulet and 
West Rupert. Their history reaches back 
to the early days of the reformation. In 
1836 Alexander Campbell made an ex- 
tended tour of the East from Buffalo to 





Paulet, 


Pastor West 


Charies Forster, 
Vermont. 

Boston. He stopped two days and preached 
several sermons in the Methodist church 
at Paulet. His fame having preceded 
him, the people came from a great dis- 
tance to hear him. The earliest record 
in the history of the West Rupert church 
reads as follows: 

“The Disciples of Christ meeting week- 
ly in Rupert were organized on Lord's day, 
the 24th of December, 1837. . They 
made choice of Charlies J. White, the first 
bishop of the congregation, to preside at 
their meetings and to teach in word and 
doctrine and administer ordinances, and 
Isaac Sheldon, deacon, who were both or- 
dained by prayer and laying on of hands. 
Elder W. P. Reynolds present by re- 
quest.” 

Many choice spirits have in some way 
been associated with this church. James 
A. Garfield was heard here while a stu- 
dent at Williams College. In 1860 W. L. 
Hayden, then a student in the same insti- 
tution, supplied the pulpit and was finally 
persuaded to devote his life to the minis- 
try. In 1863, during a meeting held by J. 
H. Gardiner, the Baptist preacher L. B. 
Ames and a majority of his congregation 
was received into the fellowship of this 
church. Bro. Ames is well known, espe- 
cially in Iowa, where he has labored with 
faithfulness for many years and at pres- 
ent resides in Des Moines. 

The church was served by such men as 
Levi Osborne, B. H. Hayden, Gearge Lo- 


binger, W. W. Witmer, et al. The pres- 
ent pastor, D. C. Tremand, is now in his 
second year and is doing a faithful work. 
W. O. and F.°H. Moore and A. T. Hurd 
have entered the ministry from this 
church. At his death Dr. White, by re- 
quest, placed at the disposal of Prof. C. L. 





Former Pastor, 


Mohorter, 
Beston, Mass. 


James H. 


Loos a fund to be used in educating 
worthy young men for the ministry. 
These young men, A. McLean and the 
late Neal McLeod, have incarnated the 
missionary spirit. Surely the labors of 
this people have not been in vain. The 
future is hopeful. 
West Paulet. 

In the early part of the last century 
Alexander Campbell preached in the Bap- 
tist church, two miles away, and many 
were influenced by his sermon and his 
books; but interest gathers around an old 
newspaper peddler of feeble health, who 
had been influenced. One night while on 
his rounds he stayed with a Baptist 
preacher named Reynolds of Manchester, 
Vermont. Through this visit and other 
influences Mr. Reynolds became _ con- 
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D. C. Tremand, Pastor, West Rupert, 
Vermont. 


vinced of the truth of Mr. Campbell’s 
views, and he began to preach them. He 
visited West Paulet, and on July 31, 1831, 
he organized a Church of Christ of seven 
members. They have passed through 
many a crisis, but to-day they have a 
beautiful church and parsonage, with a 
faithful band. A large foreign element 
limits the progress of the work, but there 
is room for growth. 


Dodge. 

J. M. Van Horn began to speak at 
Dodge June 1, 1900. There was a small 
company of people, principally Adventists, 
holding meetings in a home. There was 
no opposition until it became necessary 
to undertake the erection of a church 
building. A special meeting was called to 


consider the wisdom of organizing a 
Church of Christ. Roland Nichols was 
invited to speak upon the position of the 
Disciples of Christ. All but one or two 
families voted to organize on the simple 
New Testament basis. The house of 
worship was completed and dedicated in 
19¢1, J. M. Van Horn of Worcester deliv- 
ing the address. 


Lubec, Me. 

The Church of Christ in Lubec was 
organized by Elder Geo. Garraty in 
April, 1861, with thirty-one charter mem- 
bers, who served as pastor for five years. 
A number of our well-known men have 
served as pastor. The present incum- 
bent, Harry Minnick, has served the 
church for twelve years. The present 
beautiful house of worship was erected in 
1892. The church was never in a more 
flourishing condition. 





Ainslie’s for January has a story en- 
titled “The Exiles,” by Vincent Harper, a 
new writer, who, if his work in this is 
any criterion by which to judge his ca- 
pacity, has an unusual future. His story 
has that mysterious quality which, for 
want of a better name, is called atmos- 
phere, and without which no literary 
work can be really great. 





W. H. Sniff, Rushville, Ind., writes: 
22 additions,.9 by confession, in the last 
three months. Will hold short meeting 
early in the year. All departments of the 
work flourishing. 





DOCTOR’S SHIFT. 





Now Gets Along Without It. 

A physician says: “Until last fall 1 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found 
I could do without meat, for my body 
got all the nourishment necessary from 
the Grape-Nuts and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling 
better and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding and also for 
those recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest and that will not overtax the 
stomach. 

“I always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethi- 
eal reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given by mail by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first. place, the starchy. part of 
the wheat and barley goes’ through 
various processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into Dextrose or Post 
Sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. The little 
parts in the wheat and barley which 
nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centers are retained in 
this remarkable food, and thus the human 
body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers so easily noticed after 
one has eaten Grape-Nuts each day for 
a week or 10 days. “There’s a reason.” 

Get little book “The Road to Well- 
ville” in the package. 
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Correspondence of Quintin Quills 








To the Editor, The Christian Century: 

Dear Sir—I have a great pity for you 
writing men. I know that your lives are 
not all spent on beds of roses. There is 
that reader of your paper who because 
he has offered you a ten column article 
on “Why a Preacher Should Not Wear a 
White Neck-tie,” or sent you two new 
subscribers, expects passes for himself, 
wife, four children and their grandmoth- 
er for a summer trip to the seaside. And 
after all the transportation is gone and 
you find it necessary to take a business 
trip and pay your own way, you are not 
greatly surprised, when you consider it, 
that the hotel clerk does not at first sight 
recognize the mark of genius upon you, 
and that the following conversation is 
necessary: 

“Can you give us a comfortable room 
and a good dinner? We have traveled all 
day and are very tired and hungry.” 

“Certainly, sir; but where is the othet 
party?” 

“Other party! Why, we have just reg: 
istered our name. There is no other 
party.” 

“I beg pardon, sir; I didn’t know you 
were an editor.” 

Then there are the times when you 
wish indeed that you were not an editor. 
Such as when “the fit comes on” you to 
clear away a lot of correspondence. If 
you are a country editor, one subscriber 
wants to know the best way to get a 
couple of twins through the trouble of 
teething. And lo, here is another asking 
how to protect an orchard from a plague 
of grasshoppers. You have every desire 
to be accommodating, but you somehow 
mix the initials, and the fond father of 
the twins reads: “Cover them carefully 
with straw and set fire to them, and the 
little pests, after jumping about in the 
flames for a few minutes, will speedily be 
settled.” Fortunately it is not all trage- 
dy, for the man plagued with grasshop- 
pers reads your serious advice to “give a 
little castor oil and rub their gums with 
bonestrings.” And then your subscrip- 
tion list diminishes by two! 

What a trial, too, it must be to you to 
have to decline, with thanks for the kind 
offer, that essay on the ‘Age of Methuse- 
leh, with paragraphs lengthening into the 
number of his reputed years. And how 
courteous you are to the young lady who 
sails into your sanctum with the informa- 
tion that she has written a poem on her 
father’s barn, as you give her your prom- 
ise to stop and read the poem should you 
ever happen to drive past her father’s 
barn! 

Yes indeed, sir, I pity you editors. 
From all I can learn, most of you are like 
that one in Georgia who, in a fit of des- 
peration dashed off the following: “The 
wind bloweth, the water floweth, the 
farmer soweth, and the Lord know- 
eth that we are in need of our 
dues. So come a-runnin’ ere we go a-gun- 
nin’; this thing of dunnin’ gives us the 
blues.” 

There are men, sir, who are just mean 
enough to keep taking a paper as long as 
no bill comes to them. Then there is a 
man who makes the excuse that he does 
not take yours because he has too many 
papers now. It was such a fellow that 
was caught behind the molasses barrel in 
the village grocery reading the mer- 
chant’s paper. But it is, sir, astonishing 





to find how great a number of people 
think a newspaper and a fortune are 
synonymous terms. I recently heard of 
three editors who decided to try which 
could tell the “biggest lie.” One began 
with: “There was once a very rich editor.” 
“Stop,” said the others; “we can’t match 
that story.” It is a fact, sir, as I am sure 
you will agree, that taking into considera- 
tion the brains and energy required in 
newspaper work it is, compared with 
other professions, one of the worst paid 
of any. 

And yet to no one to-day is the world 
so beholden as the newspaper man. “If 
we examine the tendency of invention 
and the mechanical arts, we shall find,” 
says a brilliant preacher, “that even tools 
have become evangelists and machines 
prophets of a new day.” And surely of 
all tools or machines the most potent, the 
most far reaching in influence, as well as 
the most marvelous inventions, are the 
pricting press and the typesetting ma- 
chine. 

I would like to ask you, sir, in your un- 
claimed omniscience, whether we as a 
Christian people are making the use of 
what has been well called “God’s mod- 
ern miracle” that we ought to make and 
could? I do not think so. From neither 
the secular paper nor the church paper 
are we getting the work that we might. 
One reason why our faith does not win 
its way more rapidly to-day is that we 
are letting slip through our fingers the 
opportunity which literature affords us. 
We have no writer who stands out pre- 
eminently as a leader of devotions. Too 
many of us can slay the opponent of 
adult immersion, but among us as a 
people at this moment there is more 
need of men who can stir to its depths 
our spiritual life and stand for freedom 
of thought. We need to be less con- 
cerned with a man’s views about a book 
than with his life inspired by that book. 
The relationship of the church to the 
press might well be made the subject of 
an address or a paper at one of our great 
conventions. Even many of our preach- 
ers fail to realize the ‘mportance of lit- 
erature as an aid to Christian service 
and evangelistic work. The secretaries 
of our societies do not undervalue the 
great help of the religious press. But 
they, like other folk, are very apt to for- 
get that newspaper editors are not mil- 
lionaires and that printers’ bills are ren- 
dered to them regularly. But when 
you find a real robust, strong, work- 
ing Christian he will almost invari- 
ably be a regular reader of one of the 
religious papers. I think, sir, our best 
papers—I mean in point of comparative 
literary value—have a _ considerably 
larger average circulation in proportion 
to membership figures than those of the 
denominations. But we have not one- 
fifth what we ought to have. It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to double 
the subscribers within twenty-four hours, 
if people were half as earnest for the suc- 
cess of their brethrens’ work as women 
are to have richly browned biscuit or 
boys to win a football game. There is 
not a single reader of your paper, sir, 
who could not secure for you another 
name and a dollar before Lord’s day 
next, had he the willingness. And then 
the preachers! They are not alike. I 
have known some who would never en- 


courage their church members to read a 
Christian weekly because getting so 
much help from the paper themselves 
they prefer to be the channels of com- 
munication and inspiration to their flock. 
It has been hinted to me that did the 
congregations read the same papers used 
by these ministers the latter might soon 
find it necessary to “move on.” But we 
would fain believe, sir, that that kind of 
a minister is scarcer than quail at the 
end of the shooting season. 

It is a pity, sir, that nearly all editors 
of religious newspapers should have 
financial matters to consider. I am sure 
that you have enough work, to say noth- 
ing of worry, for any two men, in the 
mere matter of correspondence. Here is 
one writer who gets “in a huff” because 
you, knowing just how many words will 
go on a page, inform him that his article 
will be gladly used if he can cut it down, 
so as to make it practicable to use it. 
Oh, no, he does not want to cut it down. 
He gave that as a speech or an address 
before a church or county meeting and 
it was applauded to the echo. He quite 
overlooks the fact that half that he has 
written has been published before in 
your own columns and that the mere 
fact that his name is attached to it will 
not warrant an editor in displacing some- 
thing fresh and urgent for what has al- 
ready been well said. That man is well- 
meaning and he is your friend. But he 
has never had any experience, I’ll war- 
rant, of trying to cram 2,000 words into 
a page where you can only get 1,500 
words in cold, unsqueezable lead. To 
keep him your friend, doubtless, requires 
of you either absolute indifference or the 
writing of several personal letters. All 
of which takes minutes out of the day. 

And then when you are called upon to 
read manuscripts! What a delight some 
of them must afford you! But there is 
the other kind. I met an editor the other 
day. He had just been browsing amorg 
the poets. I did not wonder that he did 
not want to talk at lunch when he had 
tossed me a typewritten effusion of which 
this is actually the first verse: 

“There sits the man 

Of the San Sou San, 

With a monkey on his knee! 
He kisses now 

The monkey’s brow, 

And to a monkey 

Changes he.” 

What a waste, too, of your time, sir, 
are those letters inquiring who it was 
that settled the organ question or why 
some brother fights the Catholics in one 
philippic and establishes a court of inqui- 
sition in another that would damn some- 
one who does not happen to look through 
specs of his colored glass. There was a 
time when every inquiry seemed to be 
about where Cain got his wife or what 
Mr. Campbell thought about this, that, or 
the other. I guess you are glad, sir, that 
the time has come when it is taken for 
granted that the “organ question” has 
been “settled”; it leads one to hope that 
other questions now agitating some good 
brethren will in the near future be things 
of the past, and that we can all work to- 
gether in brotherly sympathy for a 
world’s salvation to Christian life and 
thinking. 

For, after all, the problem of the re- 
ligious paper needs a united effort of 
sympathy and harmonious work. The 
report of the committee on the Centen- 
nial recommended to the convention 
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“that our religious journals which stand 
so closely related to all our public enter- 
prises be more generally patronized, that 
their usefulness may be proportionately 
increased in helping forward all our gen- 
eral interests.” 

I trust, sir, that this question of 
the church and the paper that is printed 
in its interests will get into the thought 
of your readers. There is more I would 


like to tell you about what I and some of 
us in this out of the way place have been 
thinking. We hope you do not have to 
eat with your paper, and sleep with it at 
night, but I for one, sir, would not be sur- 
prised if you should write and tell me 
that you do. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 

QUINTIN QUILLS. 
Hampton Wick, Jan. 1, 1904. 





Devotional 


Studies 


By W, T. 
Moore 








Some Preliminary Considerations. 

T IS useless to show how a hare 
should be cooked if there is real- 
ly no hare to cook. We must 
Mewes postulate the spiritual man be- 
fore we can have a devotional service 
worthy of the name. We are sometimes 
told that “a bad beginning makes a good 
ending.” This is one of the false max- 
ims which have exerted considerable in- 
finence upon the world. It is not true 
and never was true that a bad beginning 
makes a good ending. A bad beginning 
may have a good ending, but this result 
will be in spite of the bad start, and the 
bad start will always be an impediment 
in the way of any worthy ending that 
may be reached. The lawyers say that 
“a cause which is wrong in the beginning 
is wrong all the way through.” This is 
also true of the Christian life. One who 
is not a Christian cannot have a genuine 
devotional spirit, no matter how much 
he may go through the forms of devotion. 
Attitudinizing is not worship, though a 
proper attitude may help worship. 

> 7 - 





All this emphasizes the importance of 
a birth from above. What Christ said to 
Nicodemus needs to be well understood 
and strongly enforced in evangelistic 
work. Great revival meetings are no 
doubt at times necessary, and these may 
be very helpful in keeping up the spirit- 
ual strength of the churches. But these 
meetings should be conducted with much 
care. While it is true that through addi- 
tions from the world is the only way the 
churches can increase in numbers, it is 
also true that only those additions which 
have been “born from above” will add 
strength to the church where they take 
membership. After all, numbers must 
not count for too much. There is always 


great danger in matters of this kind. The 
crowd is a fascinating spectacle to the 
crowd. We count the many rather than 
the much. Our views of progress are 
mostly horizontal instead of perpendicu- 
lar. We see only length; but we ought 
to see height, depth and breadth. One 
Christian “from above” with which to 
start is worth a thousand people who 
have been brought into the church with- 
out any real spiritual life. The one need 
of our times is deliverance from the pre- 
vailing sensuous religion. 

The tendency referred to shows itself 
also in our missionary enterprises. That 
which electrifies an audience is a large 
increase in the amount of money re- 
ceived. Now this is something which 
ought not to be despised; but is it not 
made too much the principal thing? The 
number of additions are next counted, 
and then the rest is allowed to take care 
of itself. 

But what about spiritual growth? Do 
we hear any reports from the prayer 
meeting or the development of piety in 
Christian homes? I fear that these things 
would excite little or no enthusiasm if 
incorporated in our church and mission- 
ary statistics. Yet, without these there 
can be no substantial progress in the 
Christian life, and no increase in the 
churches of any permanent value. 

But here we touch the vital point in 
all devotional service. We “cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” Nor 
can we make spiritual devotion where 
there has been no birth from above. 
“Everything shall produce after its kind” 
is a law which holds good in religion as 
in physics. We must begin right, and 
then we can hope for such results as will 
count in the Christian life. 

Columbia, Mo. 





Suggestions for the Enrichment of Public Worship #2. < 








I. The Importance of Worship. 
T IS a pleasure to note the in- 
creasing recognition of the need 
; for enriching our public worship. 
Mewes However, lack of the true spirit 
of worship is characteristic of many 
of our services. In our effort to 
make prominent the social features 
of the work and to impart an at- 
mosphere of cordiality we have too often 
sacrificed the dignity and reverence that 
should characterize every gathering of 
God's people for worship. This lack is 
especially noticeable before the service 
opens. Instead of the quiet moment and 
the lifting of the heart in prayer there is 
the craning of necks to see the new cos- 
tume of Mrs. A—and the buzz of con- 
versations that are typical of a social 
function. In such an atmosphere as this 
the Spirit of God is cramped. Though 
strangers may be made to feel at home by 
such methods it is certain that they are 








poor preparations for worship. No matter 
how warm and ardent the minister’s spir- 
it, it will be powerless to penetrate that 
chilly atmosphere. 

This lack of the spir‘t of worship would 
hardly continue if we realized its impor- 
tance to the development of the spiritual 
life. What is worship? It is something 
more than church going. Church atten- 
dance is a custom into which one falls 
by inheritance from one’s forefathers, or 
by choice, or by both. It is a social habit, 
decorous, respectable and pleasant. It is 
a duty to self, to family, to society and 
to God, but it is not necessarily worship. 
Worship is “the meeting and the mingling 
of man’s spirit with God's spirit in God- 
ward thought. It is an act wrought by 
man at the point where the sea and the 
sky meet, where man’s nature and God’s 
are blended.” It is not, therefore, con- 
fined to a given time or place, or cir- 
cumscribed by a stated form. These de- 


tails of time and place and form are mat- 
ters of historic association, or of con- 
venience or of taste. Nor do the place and 
mode sanctify the act. The act of itself 
is so sacred that it sanctifies any place 
where it truly occurs. “The hour cometh 
when neither in this mountain, nor at 
Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father; 
the hour cometh when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a spirit and they that 
worship him must worship uim in spirit 
and in truth.” 

Though worship be defined as “the 
meeting and mingling of man’s spirit with 
God’s spirit,” no man can give a scientific 
explanation of that meeting. The more 
one worships the more is he conscious 
that there is in the act much that he is 
powerless to explain, that is mysterious 
and past comprehension. But the effect 
upon character is most apparent. There 
is a depth, a strength and a serenity of 
character about the man who knows 
what it is to worship that we miss in one 
who cannot find pleasure and profit in re- 
flecting upon the infinite love of God. 
Only those who are willing to take the 
time to look thoughtfully and reverently 
upon their Lord may hope to be changed 
from character to character until they 
shall bear his image. For while we are 
thus worshiping him he is molding us. 
The thought must be centered upon God 
until it ceases to be a mere formal act, 
but rises into a dear and daily compan- 
ionship. When losing our lives in the un- 
fathomable sea of God’s love do we really 
find them. Then 
God’s greatness flows around our incom- 

pleteness 
And round our restlessness, his rest. 


KNOWS NOW. 





Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for 
a Time. 

It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

“IT had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring 
me although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me and I gave up both tea and coffee, 
using Postum instead and since that time 
I have had absolutely no heart palpita- 
tion except on one or two occasions when 
I tried a small quantity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the 
pot when boiling and allow the Postum 
to boil full 15 minutes which gives it the 
proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. 

“I have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 
“There’s a reason.” 

A remarkable little book “The Road 
to Wellville” can be found in each pack- 
age. 
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THE PRAYER MEETING. 
Silas Jones. 
Under the Eye of Christ. 

Topic: Jan. 12-15—Mark 6:34-51; Eph. 
6:5-9; 1 Pet. 3:10-12. 

. One Is Our Master. 

Christ is our Master. From him we re- 
ceive our orders. Do we know what it 
means to accept the condition of a dis- 
ciple of Christ? It means that we must 
cease to be governed by the feeling of the 
moment and that we are to follow fixed 
principles. It means that we are not to 
receive orders from two masters. Half- 
hearted allegiance is not the sort that is 
held in honor in the kingdom of God. 
Whatever is contrary to the words and 
character of Christ is for us an abomina- 
tion. If it is not, we are unfaithful ser- 
vants. Our Master gives us no vacation. 
He asks that service be rendered every 
day. He allows us the privilege of chang- 
ing our occupation, but he has named no 
time when we can with his approval dis- 
regard his law. Days of cloud and sun- 
shine come to all, days when work is irk- 
some and days when every task is done 
with joy; there is no day when the Chris- 
tian can make Mammon his master with- 
out renouncing allegiance to Christ. 

An Exacting Master. 

The school boy complains because the 
teacher insists that carelessness in the 
school room is a crime. The boy does not 
see the sense in spending so much time 
on an essay or a problem in mathematics. 
But the teacher says the work must be 
done accurately and neatly; he will not 
have the boy satisfied with anything but 
the best. In the school of morals Christ 
is the teacher and no teacher in our 
schools and colleges is so strict as he. Is 
permission granted to a pupil in the 
School of Christ to disregard any moral 
lesson? No. No man who feels himself 
under the eye of Christ will be indiffer- 
ent to the smallest duty. He will do 
wrong to no one. He will guard his 
thoughts lest he come to despise one of 
the least of his brethren. He will not be 
content merely to refrain from positive 
sin, he will desire that his attitude to- 
ward men and duty shall be inspiring to 
others. 

An Inspiring Master. 

There are overseers of workmen who 
know what the men ought to do, but 
who have great difficulty in getting work 
done. They say, “Do this,” and the men 
go about their tasks in the spirit of 
slaves. There are teachers who have a 
clear understanding of what students 
should do, but who themselves never ex- 
perience the joy of guiding the studies of 
enthusiastic learners. So there are moral 
instructors who can tell you the beauties 
of the moral life and can describe the 
acts that belong to it, but they possess no 
skill in directing the passions of the soul 
toward moral ideals. The higher life as 
they describe it is without beauty that 
men should desire it. It is otherwise with 
him whom we call our Master. Listening 
to him, one feels that there is not only 
a moral task, but that there is a moral 
victory so glorious as to warrant the risk- 
ing of his all for its attainment. Thus 


it has seemed to the great disciples of 
Christ. Paul was completely in the power 
of his Master. He counted all things but 
loss that he might win Christ. Thus it 
will seem to us if we pause long enough 
to hear the voice of Christ and to catch 
the inspiration of his example. Our de- 
votion to high ideals has too little enthu- 
siasm. It is only half-hearted. It com- 
mands the admiration of no one, not 
even ourselves. If we do forego success 
because conscience bids us, we feel that 
we have been cheated out of something 
which we ought to have. We do not 
glory in the privilege of being sons of 
God, cost what it may. The martyrs 
rejoiced in the midst of flames, for they 
knew they were under the eye of Christ 
and they could not count it a loss to suf- 
fer with him. Under the eye of Christ we 
can eschew gladly the success which the 
world craves. It will be sufficient if our 
task meet the approval of the Master. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
Charles Blanchard. 
“What Are Some Tests of Repentance?” 

Topic: Jan. 10—Luke 3:8-14; Psalm 
51:1-17. 

The Old Testament closes with this 
prophetic announcement and solemn 
warning: “Behold, I will send you Elijah, 
the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord. And 
he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart ofthe children 
to the fathers, lest I come and smite the 
earth with a curse.” Mal. 4:5, 6. 

It is in perfect accord with this last 
message from Malachi that the New Tes- 
tament should open with the coming of 
John the Baptist and his wilderness call 
to repentance. 

7 * * 

The voice crying in the wilderness, 
“Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” is the divine method of turn- 
ing the hearts of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers. Any repentance that does not 
do that is not Scriptural repentance. The 
best of true repentance is in the home 
life. And I wonder, sometimes, if we do 
not fail right here, more than any other 
point. I feel deeply the need of more 

Religion in the Home. 

In our modern hurry and flurry and 
worry, with business and household cares, 
and our examining process in our public 
schools, there seems to be little time for 
heart-culture, either in the public schools 
or in the home. The weakness of the 
church in this twentieth century is in its 
neglected home-culture of the spiritual 
life. 

We have multiplied helps, plans, meth- 
ods, societies, clubs, papers, books, many 
good in themselves, but positively evil in 
their influences, because of the increasing 
neglect of real home-religion in our vain 
effort to find time for all these things. I 
fear anything like systematic Bible read- 
ing or study, even among Christian En- 
deavorers, is not what it ought to be. In 
our failure to keep the pledge in the home 
is tne reason for the failure to bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance and the pure 


and undefiled religion before God and 
the Father, in the world. 
. o ” 

The voice crying in the wilderness of 
modern-day worldliness that we need to 
hear and heed is the call to prayer and a 
revival of genuine home religion. 

With all their crudities and absurdi- 
ties the old-fashioned catechisms and the 
old Puritanic type of family devotions, 
accomplished results in the developing 
and deepening and directing of the home 
life, which all our modern improvements 
and opportunities for religious culture 
seem not to accomplish. We have lost 
somewhat of the old simplicity, and shall 
it be confessed—the old sincerity and 
reverence for sacred things along with 
the longer and shorter catechisms, and 
the long meter and short meter psalms 
and prayers of our Puritan ancestors! 

We have outgrown these things, doubt- 
less, along with many other old creeds 
and ceremonies and customs—whereat 
let us rejoice, yet with fear and trembling 
of hearts in deep repentance and deep- 
ening devotion—a tendering and turning 
of the hearts of fathers and mothers and 
children towards each other and al] to- 
wards the things that abide unto eternal 
life! 

We are at a crisis in our religious ex- 
perience in the home and in the denomi- 
national world. The testing time is upon 
us. There must be a deepening of devo- 
tion in the family religious life of the 
nation that we may be prepared to meet 
the larger spiritual and social demands 
of the century. 





Entered in Life. 

L. M. Thomas, the former pastor at 
Lanark, Ill., died at his home at Macomb, 
Ill., Sunday morning, Dec. 27th. Bro. 
Thomas’ health failing he was compelled 
to give up his regular work for a time 
and with his wife visited several water- 
ing places. His health much improved 
he was devoting part of his time to the 
church at St. Augustine, Ill. Contracting 
a sever cold he rapidly failed. Bro. 
Thomas was a graduate of Eureka Col- 
lege of the class of 97. He was an ex- 
cellent Christian character and his loss 
will be greatly felt by those who know 
him. He leaves a wife (a graudate of 
Eureka of the same class) and many 
friends to mourn his loss. 





D. 8. Domer, Council Grove, Kan., 
writes: I read “Basic Truths of the Chris- 
tian Faith” with intense delight. The 
author has shown without cavil the fun- 
damental truths underlying the holy re- 
ligion we love so much. It is without 
dogma, yet it is the strongest defense of 


the faith delivered unto the saints. ‘ 





Many Appetizing Dishes 

Can be made doubly delightful and nu- 
tritious by the use of Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream, which is not 
only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, 
thus keeping perfectly for an indefinite 
period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
proprietors. 
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Che Baptism and Cemptation of Jesus January 17 
Compare Mark 1. 9-13; Luke 3. 21 to 4. 13. 
(Read Luke 3. 1-20.) 
GOLDEN TEXT: Patt. 3.17. And lo a veice from Heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom | am 
well Pleased. 
LESSON: Matt. 3. 13 to 4. Ul. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Jesus spent eighteen years in the quiet home in Nazareth after his 
visit to Jerusalem. Perhaps he attended the feasts whenever occa- 
sion offered, but his life was uneventful. It seems probable that 
Joseph died some years before Jesus’ public ministry opened, leaving 
him the responsibility of caring for his mother and his brothers and 
sisters. This no doubt accounts for the fact that in thé Gospel of 
Mark he is called “the carpenter.” During these years of work he 
was also preparing in other ways for his future mission. He con- 
tinued to grow in those qualities of which our last lesson spoke, and 
among them would certainly be the consciousness of his own sinless 
life and of the purpose which God had for him to accomplish in 
future days. The preaching of John the Baptist was an event which 
stirred the entire nation. Jesus was profoundly interested in the 
new movement, not only because John was a near relative, but much 
more because the message of the preacher in the wilderness was a 
preparation for the Messianic work which filled his own heart. At 
what time he came to know himself as the Messiah it is impossible 
to say, but when John began preaching he felt it his joy and duty to 
present himself as one of those who should by obedience hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom. How much more than this was implied in 
his going to the Jordan we do not know. He was at least ready to 
obey the Father's will and thus to “fulfill all righteousness.” 

The scene of John’s ministry was in the Jordan valley, not far 
from the Dead Sea. The traditional scene of Jesus’ temptation was 
the mountain of Quarantania, which towers upward from the plains 
of Jericho, and is a conspicuous landmark on the way from Jerusa- 
lem down to the Jordan. 

. EXPOSITION, 

I. The Baptism. (13-17.) 

(13) From Galilee—Nazareth was situated in the northern prov- 
ince of Palestine, and Jesus had to make the journey of some forty 
miles to reach the scene of John’s work. To be baptised.—Baptism 
was a rite of purification used by the Jews, as indicating the prepara- 
tion of priests for their work, and of Gentiles who were brought 
into the Jewish church. John made use of it as a significant sign of 
cleansing. Jesus presented himself to submit to this command of 
John. (14) John forbade him.—The two men were not unknown to 
each other. John must have felt the sinless character of Jesus to be 
beyond the need of cleansing. J have need.—In comparison with 
Jesus, John realized his own sinfulness. (15) Suffer it.—Jesus 
wished to accomplish his duty as a citizen not only of the state but 
of the Kingdom of'God. To fulfill all righteousness—He wished 
to be in line with every commandment of God. In these words he 
recognized John’s divine mission as a teacher of righteousness. (16) 
Out of the water—John immersed in the rapid stream of Jordan. 
Heavens were opened.—This describes the manifestation of the 
divine interest in the scene. The Spirit of God—Jesus was to be 
clothed with power for his work. The divine Spirit rested upon 
him from this moment forth. Like a dove—In some visible form, 
perhaps resembling a dove, or descending like a dove. (17) A 
voice.—Here the divine part in the transaction is disclosed. This is 
my beloved Son.—Such a declaration had never hitherto been made 
regarding any one. Jesus hears the message of his own divine 
mission, and to at least one other, John, the same truth was made 
known. 

Il. The Temptation. (1-9.) 

I. Led up of the Spirit—This does not necessarily refer to the 
Holy Spirit, but rather to Jesus’ own recognition of the necessity 
for quiet and prayer. It was his wish to be alone with the Father. 
To be tempted.—This temptation was not the purpose of his with- 
drawal into the desert, but its result. Nevertheless the whole trans- 
action, as viewed from the standpoint of the writer, centered in the 
temptation. (2) Fasted forty days—This was not a ritual fast, but 
such an absorption in the purposes of his ministry as rendered him 
indifferent to all personal needs. An hungered.—At the end of this 
long fast came the natural reaction. _(3) The tempter came.— 
Whether this refers to an outwardly visible tempter or to a subjec- 
tive experience of the temptation, the result was the same. /f thou 
be.—Doubt is the first stepping-stone to failure. The casting of 
donbt upon the message which God had just disclosed at the bap- 
tism was the entering wedge to the testing of Jesus’ nature. These 
stones—Jesus was hungry. If the stones could become bread the 
hunger would be satisfied, but, more than this, would be a means of 


Lesson 3 


Commit vs. 4. 3, 4. 


testing his Messianic power. (4) Jt is written—The temptation. is 
rejected by appeal to Holy Scripture. The quotation is taken from 
Deut. 8:3. The phrase, "it is written,” always introduces in the New 
Testament a quotation from the Old. By every word.—Food is 
necessary to human life, but more necessary still is the Word of 
God, which is the disclosure of his life and will. (5) Into the holy 
city.—Perhaps in imagination or in a vision. Pinnacle of the temple. 

ne of those turrets by which the splendid structure built by 
Herod was ornamented. (6) Cast thyself down. ¢ more the 
question as to the divine sonship is raised, and the test applied. If 
he were the Son of God, then he could both prove the Father’s love 
in rescuing him from impending death and could astonish .the people 
by so wonderful a display of his power. Give his angels charge.— 
Here the tempter also cites scripture for his purpose. The quota+ 
tion is from Psalm 91:11 and 12, but it is a total misapplication of 
the Scripture, which promises safety only to those who “abide in the 
secret place of the Most High.” ) Home thee up.—Angelic assistance 
is never promised to those who willfully incur dangers. (7) Tempt 
the Lord.—It would not be an honest test of God's love, but a pre- 
sumptuous challenge to God to save one from a peril selfishly in- 
curred. The quotation is from Deut. 6:16. (8) High mountain.— 
The scene of the temptation was a mountain peak; yet of course no 
mountain was high enough to afford a vision of “all the kingdoms 
of the world.” Here, again, the subjective character of the tempta- 
tion is indicated. (9) Will I give thee—It was a deceptive promise 
that power could come by submitting to evil influences. Men lose 
but never gain bv such means. The compromise offered Jesus might 
have led to a present success. He could have accepted the friend- 
ship of the scribes and Pharisees and prospered for a time, but it 
would have been the destruction of his plan. 


Ill. Victory. (10, 11.) 

(10) Get thee hence ——Temptation either in personal or impersonal 
form must be resisted. To Peter Jesus said once, later on, “ thee 
behind me, Satan. Worship the Lord.—Again a final appeal is had 
to the Old Testament Scriptures. The passage is found in Deut. 
10:20, Only God is worthy of worship. (11) The devil leaveth 
him.—The temptation closed when Jesus put away every suggestion 
of compromise with the forces that offered themselves as allies but 
would have ruined his purposes. Angels came.—The divine assist- 
ance, which was always at Jesus’ command, and is ready for the aid 
of every child of God in trouble or peril. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The spirit of obedience. It ought not to surprise us that Jesus 
came to John for baptism. He was not like those men who are 
forever asking how much they can leave undone; he did all things 
that were required. His purpose was to establish the kingdom of 
God among men. He devoted himself without reserve to that pur- 
pose. The.spirit of the Master is displayed in these wortis of David 
Livingstone: “I will place no value on anything I have or may 

ssess, except in its relation to the Kingdom of God. If anything 

have will advance the interests of that Kingdom, it shall be given 
up or kept, as by ag or giving it I shall most promote the 
glory of him to whom I owe all my hopes, both of time and 
eternity !” 

A leader's temptation. We do the best work when those for 
whom we labor appreciate the motives which prompt us. There is 
great danger that we shall cease to labor for others when there is 
no glad recognition of our desire to do good. This is true of the 
men to whom we look for leadership. From Livingstone we may 
learn something of the pain caused . unjust judgments and also 
something of the spirit with which they should be met. “Remember 
us in your prayers, that we grow not weary in well doing.” It is 
hard to work for years with pure motives, and all the time be 
looked upon by most of those to whom our lives are devoted as 
having some sinister object in view. Disinterested labor—benevo- 
lence—is so out of their line of thought, that many look upon us 
as having some ulterior object in view; but he who died for us and 
whom we ought to copy, did more for us than we can do for any 
one else. He endured the contradiction of sinners. We should 
have grace to follow in his steps. 

A life-long battle. The battle between duty and inclination, be- 
tween the ideal and the actual, will continue as long as the body 
endures. It is not an unmixed evil. In the end right is never 
worsted. The way that leads to holiness is long and sometimes 
bloody; but it always develops strength and courage. The fight, 
for each individual, will be ended only by the full and perfect 
choice of truth and virtue, which are always the will of God. The 
victory will be secure long before it is fully won. Enough for us 
to know that conformity to the will of God at last will be the end 
of strife. It is not well to be overmuch troubled when we see 
those whom we love fighting a hard battle against inherited ten- 
dencies and an evil environment, for the fight, however fierce, is a 
good sign. Those alone are to be pitied who are drifting and not 
resisting —A. H. Bradford. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

(1) The Baptism. How many of us seek to know how little we 
can do and still be sure of salvation? It is probably true that sal- 
vation is not possible at all while such a spirit is cherished. Jesus 
our Lord sought to “fulfill all righteousness,” and this is the only 
worthy spirit for anyone to manifest. It is not to be considered 
whether or not a man can be saved without baptism. The signifi- 
cant question is, are we eager to lovingly fulfil the wish of the our 
Master. 
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Bible Study Union Notes 


Lesson fOr January 10. ABRAHAM'S 
NOBILITY OF CHARACTER. His 
Kindness to Lot and Plea for Sodom. 
Scripture Section, Gen. chs. 13, 14; 18: 
1-19: 29. 

1. Historical Notes. 
By Dean Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Yale 
University. 


The Advantages of Canaan as a Home. 

The historical writers of the Bible set 
forth in many ways the conviction that 
all human history is but the outworking 
of the well-defined plan of God. The ad- 
justment of the Hebrews, the religious 
teachers of mankind, to such a country 
as Canaan for their permanent home 
strikingly justified this belief. The land 
of Canaan was a highway of nations. The 
stream of traffic between Babylonia and 
Egypt, the two centers of culture, com- 
merce and aggressive empire in the early 
centuries, was ever moving to and fro 
within easy ken of its inhabitants, en- 
abling them to come in touch with the 
world’s progress. 

The topography of Canaan was quite as 
important as its situation. Its curious 
gridiron-like configuration made it also a 
land of privacy and seclusion where vil- 
lages only a few miles apart might be 
wholly unrelated, where the population, 
with the Semetic instinct for individual- 
ity, often gave little heed to other than 
local interests. Canaan stood for safety 
no less than for stimulus. 

Abraham's Loyalty to his Family. 

The motive of the raid of the four 
kings, headed by Amraphel, upon the five 
kings near Sodom is found in the neces- 
sity for maintaining the regularity and 
security of the movement of Babylonian 
commerce. Its free course was quite es- 
sential to Babylonia’s wealth and infiu- 
ence. Hence the prompt attack upon 
possible disturbers. Abraham’s cour- 
ageous pursuit of the expedition was due 
to the fact that his kinsman was among 
the captives. 

The motive of the kinship was all-pow- 
erful in that age. Society was organized 
on the basis of the clan. Any sacrifice 
was demanded of the individual which 
would benefit the group to which he was 
related by birth. It is interesting to no- 
tice how responsive Abraham is said to 
have been to the obligations of kinship. 
Not only did he exhibit high-mindedness, 
patience, thoughtfulness and courage in 
his dealings with his irresponsive, self- 
ish kinsman; his representative character 
caused him to manifest a dignified friend- 
liness and generous hospitality to all who 
met him, while anticipating an honorable 
and significant future for the family of 
which he had become the leader. 

The Realty of Abraham's Faith. 

The social setting given by the Bibli- 
cal historian to the story of Abraham’s 
later life is that of a wealthy and pow- 
erful nomadic chieftain. His household ar- 
rangements, his diplomatic methods, his 
dealings with individuals are such as we 
would expect from a tribal ruler of that 

*This course is on Patriarchs, Kings and 
Prophets. It gives a connected outline 
view of the leaders in ancient Israel. The 
lessons are based on entire Scripture sec- 
tions. They are issued in four courses, 
with seven grades and three teacher's help- 
ers and furnish connected and graded Bible 
study for all classes from childhood to ma 
turity. These notes are published to meet 


the needs of our readers who are using 
these lessons. 





day. It is along religious lines that he 
departs from the normal. The maturity 
and insight ascribed to him in his argu- 
ment with God in Gen. ch. 18 would be 
worthy of a prophet with Jeremiah’s ex- 
perience and education. He not only 
affirms God's ethical perfection and sov- 
ereign power, but ventures to oppose his 
own judgment to that of God. How far 
this expresses the interpretation of the 
writer, no one can certainly determine. 
Abraham was a great religious leader, 
but it is unlikely that he was in any sense 
a theologian. He was rather one who 
stood in ciose and real relations with 
the Divine. In an age tending rapidly 
toward barren formalism in religion, he 
illustrated the freedom and the enthu- 
siasm of genuine faith. Through his pow- 
er of seeing that which is unseen and of 
dealing with that which is intangibie, he 
helped to make God a living reality with- 
in the reach of the ordinary man. No 
greater service could be rendered by any 
human being to his fellowmen. 


ll. Expository Notes. 


By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
Northfield, Mass. 
1. Abraham’s Generosity to Lot. 

This lesson affords a great illustration 
of the royalty of character built upon the 
principle of simple faith in God. Abra- 
ham returned from Egypt “very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold.” But more 
precious than these was the faith which 
in his testing had sprung into being. The 
simple record is suggestive. “He 
went .. . unto the place where his 
tent had been at the beginning ... 
unto the place of the altar, which he had 
made there at the first.” The faith is 
witnessed: 

1. In Abraham’s Generosity to Lot. 
Prosperity had increased the difficulty of 
providing for their flocks, and with the 
increase of labor came the outbreak of 
discomfort and strife between the herds- 
men. Faith in God made it possible for 
Abraham to be generous. With magnifi- 
cent unselfishness he urged Lot to pre- 
vent strife by separating, gave him the 
first choice of suitable land, electing to 
take that which was rejected by Lot. The 
principle of Abraham’s life was that he 
abandoned himself to God, having chosen 
the Divine choice, whatever it might be. 
The two men present a striking contrast. 
One absolutely surrendered his life and 
possessions to Jehovah, generous with 
the magnitude of a living faith; the other 
was selfish, thoughtless, ungracious. 

The latter class never gives God a 
chance to work surprises, is always mak- 
ing the demonstrations of Divine succor 
impossible, responds to the greed of the 
eye, and ignores the impulses of tne soul. 
Such men never make generous offers, 
they are always looking out for them. 

2. In Abraham’s Rescue of Lot from 
the Four Kings. This royalty of charac- 
ter is yet more forcefully manifested in 
the fact that when the man who chose for 
himself was in trouble, Abraham went to 
his help and gained the victory over his 
foes. The man who leaves God out of 
the question in ordering his steps, walks 
in the dark. Sodom with all its sin and 
abomination blinded the vision of Lot, 
baffied his judgment, fooled his soul. To- 
ward that city he pitched his tent, but 


we do not read of the erection of an al- 
tar. He maintained the tent, indicating 
his preparedness for immediate removal, 
but the next step is that he entered the 
city and dwelt there. 

In Gen. 14:1-12 we read of the four 
kings who combined and made war upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah. “And they took 
Lot .. . who dwelt in Sodom, and 
his goods, and departed.” If Lot had be 
come conscious of the selfish advantage 
taken over Abraham, no evidence is fe 
corded of any betrayal of remorse, But 
the consciousness of his greed, and the 
calamity which followed must have been 
eloquent witness against his folly. With 
the magnanimity of soul peculiar to men 
of faith, Abraham pursued the invaders, 
scattered their forces, rescued the cap 
tives, and brought them back in triumph 
to their homes. 

3. In Abraham’s Plea for Sodom. The 
superlative manifestation of the royalty 
of character comes, however, when the 
guilty cities were threatened with Di- 
vine judgment. Abraham is seen pleading 
for them iace to face with God. With the 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrah Abraham 
had nothing in common. The atmosphere 
of the cities was pregnant with iniquity. 
Yet when judgment was threatened, the 
faith which obeyed Jehovah, dared to 
plead with Him to spare the sinners. It 
is the man of faith that weeps over the 
cities in their iniatuation and folly. The 
character iaith creates does not wish for 
judgment, but cries for mercy. 

Side by side with his revelation of the 
royalty of faith again notice carefully 
what God is able to do with such a man. 
(a) When Lot’s choice was made, God 
chose for Abraham. With our limitations 
we see only to the boundary of to-day. 
There is no veil before the eyes of Je 
hovah. We grasp at the unreal. God 
holds for us the everlasting. (b) When 
Abraham’s victory was gained, God sent 
forth Melchizedek to minister to him. 
Angels minister always to the faith that 
triumphs in God’s name. (c) When Ab- 
raham pleaded for Sodom, it was because 
God had taken him into confidence about 
the coming judgment, and God is seen 
listening to, and reasoning with, this man 
of faith. 


Dedication at Weston, Ohio. 

Eight years ago the writer held a pro- 
tracted meeting at Weston, Ohio. A 
goodly number of people accepted Jesus 
as the Christ. We organized them into 
a church, which has enjoyed a good 
measure of prosperity. For several years 
they have had the benefit of having Bro. 
S. M. Cook minister to them. On Lord’s 
Day, Dec. 27, we were permitted to meet 
with these brethren and preach the open- 
ing sermon and dedicate their house of 
worship. As they were in the spirit of 
generous giving we raised money not only 
to pay their debt but also to buy them a 
new organ.—L. L. Carpenter, Wabash, 
Ind. 








The Christian Century has received 
cards from Mr. and Mrs. J. Chas. Bar- 
ber, 3557 Prairie avenue, Chicago, an- 
nouncing the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, Jan. 
1, 1904. We congratulate them and trust 
they may live to celebrate both the gold- 
en aud diamond anniversaries. 
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For Greater Things in Education 








It is putting the matter lightly to say that our educational situation is not. satisfactory. This is no criticism on the schools 
we have nor upon their management. The weakness is in the restricted patronage and limited support we are giving to this 
work. The good the colleges are accomplishing under burdens and against obstacles is little short of miraculous. 

The American Christian Education Society was organized because of a general recognition of these conditions and a desire for 
their betterment. Leading college men, pastors, editors and laymen are greatly interested in the movement. The colleges are co- 
operating heartily with the Society, and call especially upon their alumni and friends to respond to this appeal. 

At the Detroit Convention a General Secretary was employed to devote all his time to the prosecution of the Society’s aims. 

After careful consideration and consultation with all of our other interests and the representatives of the colleges, the Di- 
rectors of the Education Society (as authorized at the annual meeting of the Society in March, 1903), chose the third Lord’s day 
in January as Education Day. It is hoped that on this day ministers will present the cause of higher Christian Education to their 
congregations, urge the appeal for our colleges, and lay upon the hearts of their people the advantages of sending our young 
people to our own schools, and the necessity of financial support for these institutions, and then take an offering for educational 


work, 


W. EB. GARRISON, Pres. 





KEY STONES IN GREAT ARCHES. 
Alfred M. Haggard. 





HE finest arch in the world will 
fall if you tear out its key stone. 
Nothing is more important in an 
arch than this stone. In the 
a@icu vf national supremacy there are 
key stones. No one realizes this as does 
the true statesman and true patriot. In 
the arch of any great religious move- 
ment there are key stones. And no in- 
telligent Disciple of Christ should be so 
unpardonably ignorant as to mistake one 
of them for some inferior stone in our 
arch. 

What will insure to the Disciples of 
Christ the religious leadership of Ameri- 
ca? What will enable them to hold it for 
five hundred or one thousand years? 
What will enable them to successfully 
push it throughout the world? 

If I am not mistaken there are two 
things in this problem which are more 
important than others. The first is New 
Testament evangelism. In some respects 
we have mastered it as none of our re 
ligious neighbors have. And this mas- 
tery accounts for much of our phenom- 
enal growth. 1 do not believe that we 
have perfectly mastered it, however. I 
believe that Peter, Paul and John could 
teach us progress in evangelism that 
would throw all past success in the 
shade. But without New Testament evan- 
gelism no religious movement need ever 
hope to place itself in the van of Ameri- 
can progress and stay there for any 
length of time. 

The second of the two important fac- 
tors is that of education. I mean a well 
rounded education. I mean an education 
which includes a knowledge of the Bible. 
Nor do I mean an education so narrow 
that a Bible student shall be foolish 
enough to suppose that he has no need 
of English, mathematics or history. What 
use can any one make of his Bible who 
does not know men? 

When the God of Israel wanted to es- 
tablish a nation and a church which 
should revolutionize the religion of the 
world, why did he go to the schools of 
the most highly cultured nation of the 
times and take one of the brightest stu 
dents, Moses? Nay, why did he first 
providentially place him in those schools? 
When he purposed to lay deep the foun- 
dations of Christianity in all the strategic 
centers of the Roman Empire, why did 
he go to one cf the best schools of the 
age and take an honor man, Paul? When 
he wished to overthrow the apostasy of 
the middle ages, why did he go to the 
famous schools of Germany and take 
Martin Luther? When he wished to 
supplement the Reformation and put the 
crown of glory upon the work of Luther, 
Calvin and Wesley, why d'd he go to the 





University of Edinburgh and take Alex- 
ander Campbell? Does it not mean that 
God first secures his leaders and after- 
wards rallies the masses through them 
and about himself? Does it not also 
mean that he finds poor schools better 
than none? Can we deny that in all 
ages he has gone to the schools for the 
greater part, if not all, of his greatest 
leaders? 

And how about the rank and file of the 
servants of God? Does he not intend to 
bring them into the image of Jesus 
Christ, his Son? And does not that in- 
clude such knowledge as he has? You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free. Is not ignorance slavery? 

What nation shall lead all other na- 
tions of the world? Many are saying, 
“That nation which spends most on its 
schools and least upon its armies and 
navies.” Nations are beginning to rec- 
ognize this as a law. That is why our 
government, state and national, is spend- 
ing so many millions for educational pur- 
poses. That is one reason why disarma- 
ment is so seriously discussed in the old 
world. 

There are about ten thousand names 
in “Who is Who in America.” This work 
contains the names of the most worthy 
and most influential men and women of 
our land. They are the leaders chosen 
by their fellows in this great democracy. 
They are not self appointed. Now let 
me ask this one question,—Where do the 
American people go to choose their lead- 
ers? “Wherever they can find competent 
persons,” you answer. True, but where 
do they find them? They find almost all 
of them in the colleges and advanced 
schools. They find them just where God 
has been finding his leaders for ages. 
Statistics will show that the educated 
man or woman has two hundred chances 
for winning a place in the book above 
mentioned where a poorly educated per- 
son has but one! 

Do you wonder that the Catholics are 
tremendously interested in educational 
institutions and the school question? We 
should have a greater interest than they 
have. Since the public school does not 
teach the Bible and the State University 
can not, we must support our own col- 
leges. No greater duty rests upon us 
at this hour. Not even the duty of evan- 
gelism, for that depends upon our col- 
leges of the Bible. I know of no greater 
missionary enterprise than a real college 
of the Bible. 





THE COLLEGE MISSIONS. 

The purpose of Christ’s coming to the 
world was that the world might be saved 
by him. The purpose of the church, to 
proclaim his great salvation. Hence, 
missions are the supreme work of the 
church. 


And since the ordained means of mak- 
ing known the gospel is by preaching, 
it is evident that the better qualified the 
preacher, the more effective will be his 
work. The colleges of the church are the 
natural means for preparing workers, 
both for the home and foreign fields; 
therefore it doubly holds that the great- 
est power for missions is a sufficient 
number of properly equipped colleges 
with well qualified faculties, where the 
students, mostly our own children, may 
have the opportunity both to be imbued 
with the spirit of missions and prepared 
to go eagerly and willingly into the many 
fields, white already for the harvest. 
The work of our colleges has added no 
little already to the force of workers in 
the kingdom. Most of the churches are 
now supplied with preachers who re- 
ceived all or most of their training in 
our church schools. Many of the best 
workers in the churches are the men and 
women who have been in attendance at 
our schools from time to time. 

Recently I wrote to the several schools 
of the church asking for a list of the 
students who had gone out as foreign 
missionaries, and from the replies re- 
ceived, I give the following: 

Bethany has furnished 23 missionaries, 
Hiram has furnished 20, Eureka has fur- 
nished 18, Texas Christian University 
has furnished 5, Cotner University has 
furnished 8, Drake University has fur- 
nished 23. Some of the students were 
in more than one college. 

From this we gather two facts: First, 
that though poorly equipped as the 
schools are with apparatus and endow- 
ment, the best place yet to educate our 
children is in our own schools. And 
second, that to do the best work for mis- 
sions we must give more largely to the 
support of our schools. 

JOEL BROWN. 





Bethany College. 

The charter of Bethany College was 
procured from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia in 1840 by John C. Campbell of 
Wheeling. The establishment of an in- 
stitution for the promotion of higher 
Christian education was for many years 
the cherished purpose and desire of 
Alexander Campbell, the illustrious foun- 
der. When he was fifty years old he 
published in “The Millennial Harbinger,” 
the plan and purpose of the institution, 
which, a little later, he inaugurated at 
Bethany. The first session of the col- 
lege was opened in the fall of 1841. Mr. 
Campbell insisted that, as the Bible is 
the basis of the highest and truest cul- 
ture, it should form an integral part in 
college education. For a long time 
Bethany was the only American college 
using the Bible as a text book. Until 
recent years the great majority of col- 
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leges, and what is even more surprising, 
many theological seminaries had no place 
in their courses for the systematic study 
of the Bible. 

The first faculty of Bethany College 
was as follows: Alexander Campbell, 
president and professor of mental philo- 
sophy, including logic and rhetoric, moral 
science and political economy and sacred 
history; A. F. Ross, professor of ancient 


the history and work of the movement of 
Mr. Campbell and what would it be? How 
the streams would narrow and dry up! 
The great and good man to whom, more 
than to any other in the wonderful nine- 
teenth century, where God placed him, 
the whole world of Christendom owes a 
debt, was far sighted when he laid the 
foundations of an institution of learning 
among the Virginia hills. He knew how 





; 





Bird’s Eye View 


languages and ancient history, as con- 
nected with Greek and Roman literature; 
Charles Stewart, professor of mathe- 
matics; W. K. Pendleton, professor of 
natural philosophy, astronomy and nat- 
ural history; Robert Richardson, profes- 
sor of chemistry; W. W. Eaton, professor 
of English literature. The first classes 
met at half past six in the morning. It 
was thought desirable to form and estab- 
lish the most healthful and useful habit 
of early rising. That was the hour for 
the president’s lectures on sacred his- 
tory, for Bible readings and for worship. 
The last classes completed their recita- 
tations at half past four in the afternoon. 

There were no graduates until i844. 
During the sixty-two years of Bethany’s 
honorable history more than ten thou- 
sand young people have entered her halls 
as students. About one thousand of 
these have graduated. In the roll of 
Bethany’s students and alumni the min- 
isters of the Gospel far outnumber those 
of other callings. Never a class has 
graduated without having in its number 
a goodly proportion of ministerial stu- 
dents. However, quite as much pride is 
taken in the ranks as in the number of 
ministerial alumni. Many are men of 
pre-eminent ability and _ scholarship. 
Eternity alone can measure the honor- 
able and faithful past. Bethany trained 
men and women have filled in the worid’s 
work. 

Dr. F. D. Power in his life of Dr. W. 
K. Pendleton, thus truthfully speaks of 
Bethany’s service to the religious world: 
“It was not the gigantic figure of Camp- 
bell alone, however, that made Bethany, 
nor his modest press that shook the 
world of religious thought The college 
founded by him, and the multiplication 
of that single voice by a thousand voices, 
pleading the return of God’s people to 
the ancient and apostolic order of things, 
have moved society as no single person, 
however great, could move it. Evangel- 
ists, missionaries and teachers have gone 
out from this foundation head, establish- 
ing churches and missions and schools 
and colleges, and printing presses, and 
these in turn have become centers of 
light and leading, molding the 


thought and moving the lives of hundreds 
of thousands. 


Eliminate Bethany from 
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Bethany College. 


mightily it would increase the power of 
his plea. He was not mistaken.” 

Alexander Campbell, the first president 
of the college, presided over its destinies 
until his death in 1866. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. K. Pendleton, who had 
been a professor in the institution from 
its beginning. W. H. Wooley was the 
third. president. His administration which 
gave such promise of greater things was 
abruptly terminated by his sudden and 
untimely death in 1889. A. McLean was 
elected president to succeed Mr. Wooley 
and after two years he resigned and 
Hugh DeAiarmiad became the fifth presi- 
dent. B. C. Hageman filled the office for 
four years, and J. M. Kersey for two 
years. The present president, Thomas 
E. Cramblet, was elected to the office in 
August, 1901. 

The present condition and prospects of 
the college are regarded by its friends 
generally as the most hopeful for many 
years. The attendance has more than 
doubled during the present administra- 
tion. Last session, 1902-3, the total en- 
rollment, not counting matriculates of 
the summer school, was 221. This was 
45 larger than in 1891-2. When the en- 
rolilment touched high water mark at 
176. For the present session, 1903-4, the 
enrollment will be considerably larger 
than last. 

The college now has $100,000 of pro- 
ductive endowment, besides some $25,000 
more which will become productive later 
on. Our funds are invested permanently 
and safely though the Mercantile Bank 
of Pittsburg, Pa. An effort is being 
made to add another $100,000 to our en- 
dowment fund. 

With a larger attendance than ever 
before, with a faculty of 16 competent 
instructors, with the largest endowment 
the college has ever had, with modern 
dormitories for both men and women, 
with electric lights and water works, 
with buildings repaired and in good con- 
dition, and above all, with the renewed 
confidence and co-operation of thousands 
of friends, Bethany’s future promises 
greater things even than her glorious 


past. 





E. M. Barney closed a meeting at Webb 
City, Mo., with 50 additions. 


EUREKA COLLEGE. 


The present year in Eureka has been a 
progressive one in all departments. A 
strong, healthful, vigorous college spirit 
characterizes the work both in and out 
of the class room. 

The Illinois Inter-Collegiate Oratorical 
Contest resulted in Monmouth taking 
first place and Eureka second. There are 
six colleges in this association. In eight 
years Eureka has won the fourth place 
one year, the second place three years, 
and the first place four years. This is 
the best record made by any college in 
the thirty years that the organization has 
been in existence. 

Inter-collegiate debates are also becom- 
ing popular. 

The improvements made on Lida’s 
Wood last summer rendered the place 
a still more attractive and desirable 
home for young women. Mr. and Mrs, 
Ross have demonstrated to students and 
friends alike their fitness for such a re- 
sponsibility as is laid upon them. Sev- 
eral of the teachers are also making The 
Wood their home. 

The recent meeting by E. L. Powell 
has left a lasting impress on the town 
and the college. The series of confer- 
ences held during the meeting will re- 
sult in great good throughout the state. 

The celebration of Founders’ Day is 
coming to be looked upon with interest 
by all the friends of the college. Ar- 
rangements are about complete for this 
year’s program. The first semester 
closes Friday, February 5. Founders’ 
Day exercises will be held on the evening 
of that day and the forenoon of the next. 

Miss Nell Seass, who begins her work 
in the Art Department Jan. 5, comes to 
the college work with the determination 
to make art a rea] factor in student life. 

The Music Department is showing un- 
usual activity this year. The frequent 
pupils’ recitals and occasional teachers’ 
recitals, and other high-class musical] en- 
tertainments are all helping to create 
that musical atmosphere so essential to 
the highest and best college spirit. 

All religious colleges are dependent 
upon the liberality of friends for their 
life and usefulness. Liberality is one of 
the noblest virtues, often hard to culti- 
vate, easily destroyed by selfishness, or 
smothered by excuses, but it ever re- 
mains true that “The liberal soul shall 
be made fat; and he that watereth shall 
be watered also himself.” The Lord al- 
ways amply repays, in some way, every 
child of His that sacrifices for His cause. 

Had it not been for the liberality of 
friends of Christ, and of humanity, seek- 
ing an intelligent people and an intelli- 
gent pulpit, Eureka College, with all its 
splendid achievements, would be dead. 
But the good providence of God raised up 
in. later years such men as that prince 
of givers, John Darst, nobly seconded by 
such men as T. E. Bondurant of DeLand, 
Dr. and Mrs. N. B. Crawford of Bureka, 
H. K. Swisher, Uncle Sol Puterbaugh, W. 
Ss. Britt, L. A. Augustus, Mrs. Cordelia 
Hoover, Miss Jones, Jo Major, Mrs. 8. 
A. Holman, John Lemmon, Peter Whit- 
ner, J. P. Darst, Dr. Brown, L. H. Cole- 
man and hundreds of others whose 
names are lovingly remembered by a 
grateful brotherhood, having made !t pos- 
sible for Eureka College to do magnifi- 
cent work. 

Among the present efforts being made 
one grew out of the offer of Bro. T. B. 
Bondurant to give the college, on terms 
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agreeable to the trustees, 120 acres of 
land, worth at least $15,000, - provided 
$100,000 besides were raised by Septem- 
ber, 1904. Dr. and Mrs. N. B. Crawford 
started the amount with a pledge of $25,- 
000. Others have subscribed smaller 
amounts, making in all at present about 
$40,000, most of it on the condition of 
raising the $100,000. This proposition 
ought to be realized, but, brethren, if so, 
there must be some larger offerings, and 
& greater number of small ones. We are 
able if everybody will do his best. Let 
us all pull together this once, and endow 
our only college in the state of Illinois. 

The Illinois Christian Educational As- 
sociation has been at work some six 
years and has brought into the college 
more than $5,000. Its purpose is to en- 
large Eureka College by giving informa- 
tion about it, encouraging attendance, 
and by each member devotirg at least 
one dollar a year for its support. The 
membership numbers now about 1,200. 
It is the purpose to make a permanent 
income to the college. Dues are payable 
Feb. 1 of each year... This is an admir- 
able opportunity for people with small 
means to help in a great work. If the 
reader is willing to devote a dollar a 
year, do not wait to be seen personally, 
but send your name to the Field Secre- 
tary, Eureka, Il, who will enroll your 
name. Notice of dues will be sent before 
Feb. 1. Upon receipt of dues a certificate 
of membership will be sent you. 

The L. H. Coleman proposition is that 
he will be one of 30 to pay to the treas- 
urer $100 whenever the membership of 
the Illinois Christian Educational Asso- 
ciation numbers 2,000. This, we con- 
sider a noble fellowship in a practical 
way to do a great work. We have about 
1,200 members and we have 18 ready to 
join Bro. Coleman to give $100. Where 
are the eleven others? If the reader is 
willing to be one of this royal 30, please 
send in your name to J. G. Waggoner, 
field secretary. 





COTNER UNIVERSITY. 
Cotner University is enjoying a pros- 
perous session. The attendance in the 
College of Arts is estimated nearly forty 





W. P. Aylesworth. 


per cent greater than a year ago at this 
time. It would be difficult to find a more 
promising group of students. The attend- 
ance is drawn from as far south as 
Georgia and as far west as the Pacific 


coast, with liberal representation from all 
surrounding states. Forty-three students 
are preparing for the ministry and mis- 
sionary work. 

In a natural way the school is pressing 
steadily forward. The need of more 
funds with which to strengthen and en- 
large the work and better remunerate the 
teaching force of our kind are constantly 


this work and are being fitted with appa- 
ratusas rapidly as means can be secured. 
Several donations for this purpose have 
recently been received. 

The high ideals of the founders of Cot- 
ner are steadily adhered to. No part of 
the great Louisiana Purchase is develop- 
ing more grandly than Nebraska. To 
keep pace with its growth we must stead. 
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Cotner University. 


receiving help from the East. Cotner 
need such friends, especially at this 
period of its work. Still, the local man- 
agement is making the most of its oppor- 
tunities. The purpose to keep free of 
debt is steadily adhered to. The small 
endowment—about sixteen thousand dol- 
lars—is supplemented by the aid of the 
Cotner League, whose pledges are made 
to current expenses covering five years. 
An effort is being made to enlarge this 
feature of co-operation among the 
churches of the state. 

Among the improvements of the year 
are the painting and refurnishing of the 
dormitory and the strengthening of the 





ily advance. We are strong in hope and 
courage. In this period of better organ- 
ization of our educational forces in the 
nation may we not ask the investigation, 
the sympathy and the help which so im- 
portant a work demands? 





THE HIRAM COLLEGE OF TO-DAY. 

From its beginning, in 1850, Hiram has 
been fortunate in the men associated 
with it. The first principal, A. S. Hay- 
den, was a man whose firmness of faith 
was only equaled by his gentleness of 
heart. He impressed much of his spirit. 

The college always has been in full 
sympathy with the brotherhood, indeed 


Library, Hiram College. 


department of science. Dr. D. C. Hilton, 
a former student, a graduate and post- 
graduate of the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, and recently of Rush Medical Col- 
lege, has been elected professor of biol- 
ogy and acting head of the science de 
partment. Five commodious rooms of the 
basement story have been set apart for 


it has often been leaned upon; but it has 
always given all men credit for all pos- 
sible good, and has been kind through ut. 
ter confidence in its plea. 

Hiram was, and is, profoundly affected 
by the life of Garfield. For twenty-five 
years he lived at Hiram. For ten years 
he was almost continuously student or 
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Drake University. 


teacher; and while he lived, he gave it 
most generous love and service. Among 
other teachers Hinsdale in twelve years 
of presidency most impressed himself. 
As teacher and administrator he settled 
the college in integrity of course and 
thoroughness from which it can scarce 
ever depart. Under the fourteen years 
of President Zollars’ administration very 
great advances were made. The college 
was brought into more vital connection 
with the churches, and the material 
equipment was surprisingly increased. 

The college has more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars invested in build- 
ings, all nearly new, and well adapted to 
service. And the secured endowment 
reaches well toward three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The college is not in debt, 
nor is it now going beyond its resources. 

As a college Hiram suffers in compari- 
son with other institutions because it is 
younger. Its first degrees were granted 
in 1869, and for many years classes were 
small. But anyone who will note the 
classes of the last dozen years, and who 
can behold the present prospective 
classes, must feel that the college will 
make itself felt in the world. 

Ohio is a state of colleges, over thirty 
reputable institutions granting degrees. 
In equipment and strength of classes and 
scholarship Hiram ranks in the best 
group. It belongs to the Ohio associa- 
tion, to which no college can belong un- 
less it has a genuine college equipment 
and maintains the standard college 
course. 

Many students take partial courses, 
preparing for teaching, for engineéring 
schools, etc.; but the regular senior class 
numbers thirty-five, and the freshmen 
nearly seventy. The fall term attend- 
ance of two hundred and ninety-five will 
be considerably increased in winter. 

The religious life of Hiram is constant 
and all-pervading. The atmosphere of 
the place is that of genuine faith, and it 
tempers everything. The Christian ac- 
tivity of the students in Bible and mis- 
sion classes and prayer meetings can 
hardly be surpassed, and is not often 
equaled. In general, the spirit: of the 


college is so earnest there is scarce a 
call for discipline. It is full of hope, snd 
it has good will and rejoices for every 


gain and all good work beyond the bor- 
ders of its local life. It shares in all. 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 

Drake University is one of the young- 
est of the educational institutions repre- 
senting the Church of Carist. It was 
established in 1881. The three men who 
were most largely instrumental in its 
founding were George T. Carpenter, D. 
R. Lucas and F. M. Drake. George T. 
Carpenter was made president, and later 
chancellor, of the new institution, and 
held that office until his death in 1893. 
D. R. Lucas was pastor of the Central 
Church of Christ in Des Moines and had 
a great deal to do with locating the uni- 
versity in that city. General F. M. Drake 
gave $20,000 to found the institution. His 
gifts continued from that time until the 
day of his death, November 20, 1903. He 
gave in round numbers $230,000. 

The total assets of the university at 
the present time amount to between 
$500,000 and $600,000. One hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars of this has been 
contributed during the past year. In 1903 
two new buildings were presented to the 
university, one for the Music Depart- 
ment, and one for the College of Medi- 
cine. These buildings are modern in 
construction and well suited to the needs 


of the departments that they represent. 
A large amount of money has been 
pledged for two new buildings to be con- 
structed in 1904, one for the College of 
Law, and another for the College of the 
Bible. The building for the College of 
Law will cost probably $25,000, and that 
for the College of the Bible $30,000 to 
$40,000. The attendance last vear was 
1,687. 

The prospects of the schoo: were never 
brighter. While it has lost its chief 
benefactor, many others are coming to 
the front to take his place, and we have 
hopes that the friends of the institution 
shall continue to multiply. The institu- 
tion has eight colleges and eight special 
schools all doing good work. Its great 
need at the present time is endowment, 
and a building for the Bible College. 
Plans have been set on foot to secure 
both. Dean Haggard, of the Bible Col- 
lege, will spend the rest of the schoob 
year in raising endowment and in secur- 
ing the rest of the funds needed to con- 
struct the Bible College building. 





CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, CANTON, 
MISSOURI. 

Carl Johann, A. M., LL. D., President. 

In the year 1851 the legislature of the 
state of Missouri granted to Christian 
University a most liberal charter, as a 
Christian Co-Educational Institution. The 
first building was erected in 1853, and 
the work of the school has continued 
from that day until this without inter- 
ruption except during the Civil War, 
when the building was used as a barracks 
by the federal government. Thousands 
of young men and young women have 
been educated here for usefulness in life 
as well as for Christian living. The study 
of the Bible is made very prominent, and 
many young men have been educated for 
the ministry. It is estimated that more 
than five hundred of the ministers of the 
Christian Church in Missouri have been 
educated in Christian University, and 
have made during their lifetime more 
than fifty thousand converts. This school, 
like all our schools, has been very much 
hampered in its work through a lack of 
sufficient endowment, but the time is 
now coming, and indeed has come when 
the church will see to it that the equip- 
ments and facilities of our schools shall 
be as good as those of any other schools. 

Last March, fire completely destroyed 
the main building of Christian Univer- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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God Over All. 
Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful; 
Be still— 
What God bath ordered must be right, 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
Thy will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true. 
Doubt not that He will give thee too 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest; 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all His creatures—so for thee— 
The best. 
—Paul Fleming, 1609. 





The Optimist and the Trolley. 

The late Rev. B. M. Luther was an 
optimist of the first water. In preaching 
his gospel of cheerfulness one day, he 
said to a friend of pessimistic ten- 
dencies: 

“What is that coming up Broadway?” 

“Why, just a trolley car.” 

“Precisely. To our eyes it is a com- 
monplace, yellow vehicle, with an ordi- 
nary motorman in front and an everyday 
conductor in the rear, but, to the man 
of God-given sanguinity, it is a chariot 
of gold with diamond-studded wheels, a 
seraph at the wheel and brake, and a 
cherub collecting fares.” 





Leave To-Morrow With God. 

Would it not be better to leave to-mor- 
row with God? That is what is troubling 
men: to-morrow’s burdens, to-morrow’s 
duties. Martin Luther, in his autiobiog- 
raphy, says: “I have one preacher that 
I love better than any other on earth; it 
is my little tame robin, who preaches to 
me daily. I put his crumbs upon my win- 
dow sill, especially at night. He hops on 
to the sill when he wants his supply, and 
takes as much as he desires to satisfy 
his need. From thence he always hops 
to a little tree close by and lifts up his 
voice to God and sings his carol of praise 
and gratitude, tucks his little head under 
his wing, and goes fast to sleep, and 
leaves to-morrow to look after itself. He 
is the best preacher that I have on 
earth.”"—H. W. Webb-Peploe. 





A New Year's Thought. 

The new year fronts us with this wit- 
ness, “Ye have not passed this way be- 
fore,” as it notches a new figure on the 
century’s record. We may know at any 
time along some railroads how far we 
have to go by the numbered road posts, 
but not so along life’s roadway. True, 
we may know how far we have come, 
but how far to the journey’s end no one 
can tell. 

The road post may say twenty miles to 
Philadelphia, but it cannot tell us what 
lies along the way of city or of town, of 
garden or of swamp. So 1903 makes no 
sign of the secrets hidden in its bosom. 
Bach new day will bring some new ex- 
perience to thee, earth-born pilgrim, but 


nothing new to God, and nothing new— 
that is unknown before—in its underlying 
causes to man. The old foundations are 
unmoved; one God and Father, great in 
his love; one Lord Jesus, ever giving 
himself for us; one Holy Spirit aflame 
with zeal to glorify Christ and to shed 
abroad in us the love of God; one Bible, 
for every seeker after truth; these are 
one and all the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. 

Upon the old then build up the new; 
new faith, new hope, new love, for these 
abide and can never lose their power. To 
make assurance doubly sure of a New 
Year, grow in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Harold Hyndman was alone in his 
room. It was the last morning of the old 
year. He was busy with a note book. 
At his feet lay his dog, who was his con- 
stant companion. 

“Father said it was a good plan to 
straighten out accounts before New Year, 
so as to begin the year shipshape. That’s 
a good idea, and I’m going to do it. I 
owe Roland ten cents, and mama five 
and papa twenty. I'll pay those this 
morning. Then I owe Grace a letter. I'll 
scratch her off one by and by. Wish she 
could have come home for the holidays. 
It’s awful lonesome without her. Don’t 
you say so, Hero?” The dog rose, came 
to his side, laid his head on his knee and 
looked at him lovingly. 

A tap at his door announced a caller. 

“Come in, mama; I’m squaring up and 
getting things shipshape for New Years. 
Here’s the nickel you lent me. I’m ever 
so much obliged.” 

“And do not forget to have it all right 
between you and your great Father be- 
fore the New Year comes.” 

Mama said this softly as she went out. 
She was gone by the time she had fin- 
ished speaking, and there was no need 
for a reply. 

Harold was quiet for a few moments. 
He was a very sincere little Christian 
and was ambitious to grow to be as good 
@ man as papa was. He had gained many 
victories over his faults in the past, 
and was very honest in his dealings with 
himself as well as with others. 

Now that he began to think of it quiet- 
ly there were several things which he 
realized were not straight.- His thoughts 
ran like this: 

“There’s Jack—I promised faithfully 
I'd go over to see him every week while 
he had to stay in the house, and—let me 
see—lI’ve missed going three times. Once 
it stormed so that mama wouldn't let me 
go, and once I forgot, and once I had 
company. I don’t feel just right about 
that time I forgot, and I told Jack I was 
too busy to get over. I must straighten 
that out. 

Then I’ve never told mama how I lent 
money to Frank for him to buy cigarets, 
and that one day I smoked a few whiffs 
on one myself. That was pretty crooked, 
especially when a boy has promised his 
mother he would never touch one. I'll 
clear that up, too, to-day.” 

His thought grew more troubled as he 
touched the next subject. “I suppose if 





Harry was hateful to me in that exam- 
ination, I need not be hatefui. I haven’t 
felt quite right toward him since he 
mussed up my composition so and the 
teacher marked me down. i suppose I 
must quit that hard feeling if 1 want to 
be right with God. 

“I don’t quite see how I can do it, for 
if that feeling gets into a fellow’s heart 
it’s as hard to pull out as rag weed. But 
papa says a boy can always do right if 
he only makes up his mind to do it and 
lets God help him. 

“T'll fix it up with mother first, then I 
can feel that it is all right.” 

He ran down stairs with Hero at his 
heels and found mama in her cozy corner 
by the bay window. “I’m ready for your 
errands now, mama, only I want to tell 
you first that one day last week Frank 
and I were out together, and he said he 
wanted some cigarets and asked me to 
lend him ten cents. I couldn’t be mean— 
and he’d lent me money—and I thought 
then ‘twas none of my business what a 
fellow did with money after he’d bor- 
rowed it of me, but I wish now I'd coaxed 
him to do something else.” 

“Live and learn. Next time you will 
know just what to do,” said mama 
cheerily. 

“I’m sorry to tell you another thing, 
mama. There were a lot of us boys to- 
gether one day and they were all smok- 
ing, and they began to tease me, and they 
stumped me to smoke. 

“You've never been a boy, mama, and 
you cannot think how aggravating boys 
can be. They say anything they can 
think of to stir you all up and make fun 
of you, and a boy would rather be 
knocked down between the eyes than to 
be called a spooney and a coward. I 
said: 

“*T’ll show you that I can smoke or let 
it alone just as I choose, but that I 
choose to let it alone. I’m going to buy 
me a nice farm out of money you would 
waste in smoke.’ 

“And then, mama, I took Frank’s cig- 
aret and puffed a few puffs and walked 
off. I’m real sorry. It’s made me feel 
ashamed ever since, but I think you ought 
to know I broke my promise to you, and 
I would like to have you let me begin 
over again.” 

For answer mama opened her arms 
and gave Harold a good, motherly hug. 

“Then there’s a little matter, mama, 
that I’ve got to make right with Jack 
about my forgetting to go to see him one 
week.” 

About sundown that night Harold and 
Hero were returning from Jack’s. In the 
west clouds were rose and gold color. 

Harold stopped and looked with de- 
light at them and at the flush on the 
pure snow. He thought: 

“It’s worth everything to have it all 
right between a boy and the One who 
made this lovely world. 

“And how I will shout, ‘Happy New 
Year.’ "—Selected. 
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How little it costs, if we give it a 
thought, 
To make happy some heart each day! 
Just one kind word or a tender smile, 
As we go on our daily way; 
Perchance a look will suffice to clear 
The cloud from a neighbor’s face, 
And the press of a hand in sympathy 
A sorrowful tear efface. 
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FOREWORD. 

From the remote time when nymphs 
figured in society, down to the present 
day, the white anemone, or windflower,— 
that “tremulous woodland thing,”—has 
had some slight part to play in legend 
and poetry; and whether appearing as 
nymph or flower, it has always been in- 
vested with a contradictory charm no less 
than with a pathetic grace. 

Various are the legends of the nymph, 
various the qualities attributed to the 
flower; but whether for love or death, it 
has ever some subtle relation to the 
wind, whether seeking it or shunning it; 
blossoming only under its influence, or 
perishing under its bitter breath. 

Botanically, we know the anemone 
nemorosa for one of the earliest and 
most fragile of wild flowers, growing In 
the woods in exposed spots and also in 
sheltered nooks, “having a simple stem 
with involucre remote from the blossom 
and bearing a single delicate white, or 
outwardly pinkish, vernal flower.” The 
flower is starlike, and airily poised on the 
slender stem, “trembles to the faintest 
breeze.” It is, perhaps, a surprise to find 
that the juice of this innocent looking 
little plant is acrid and poisonous. The 
Romans, indeed, believed it necessary to 
propitiate the first anemone with spells, 
to ward off its baleful influence; and in 
some parts of Eastern Europe the com- 
mon people still believe that the wind 
blowing over the blossoms becomes noxi- 
ous. 

In mythology, Anemone is a nymph, 
beloved by Zephyr. She is banished by 
Flora from her court and transformed 


into a cold spring flower which blooms 
even before the return of spring. Her 
beauty attracts the turbulent Boreas, who 
woos her stormily after his fashion. She 
resists him for a time, then yields and 
is inclined to listen. Her petals open, 
whereupon he blows upon her with a 
chilling blast, causing the tender flower 
to fade away, and she, “even in blooming, 
dies.” Thus Ovid sings: 


Still here the fate of lovely forms we see, 
So sudden fades the sweet Anemone. 


In poetry no one has caught and ren- 
dered the spirit of the windflower with a 
daintier grace than has Elaine Goodale 
in the following verses: 


Whence art thou, frailest flower of 
spring? 
Did winds of heaven give thee birth? 
Too free, too airy-light a thing 
For any child of earth. 


O palest of pale blossoms borne 
On timid April’s virgin breast, 
Hast thou no flush of passion worn, 
No mortal bond confessed? 


Thou didst not spring from common 
ground, 
So tremulous on thy slender stem; 
Thy sisters may not clasp thee round, 
Who are not one with them. 


Thy subtle charm is strangely given; 
My fancy will not let thee be, 
Then poise not thus ‘twixt earth and 
heaven, 
O white anemone. 





I 


T WAS the half-hour before din- 
ner at Whippany Inn, in a remote 
== New Hampshire intervale. Two 
evens young ladies were descending 
the broad, shallow steps of the old oak 
staircase into the low-ceiled hall. Al- 
though, low, this hall was wide and lined 
with polished tables and cabinets, rich 
in quaint and curious china. Midway 
the length of it was the great tiled chim- 
ney, where a fire of birch logs blazed 
hospitably, flanked by big blue jars of 
goldenrod. From the hall opened various 
rooms of moderate size, furnished with 
a certain homely comfortableness. Noth- 
ing was new or obtrusively handsome; 
the first impression made upon one com- 
ing into the house, was that everything 
had always been as it was then, and, on 
the whole, he was apt to wish it always 
would be. No person was in sight, and 
no sound of voices could be heard. Out- 
side a chill mist was rising, blurring the 
great outline of the mountain ranges. 

“Dear! but what a still place,” com- 
mented the taller of the two young la- 
dies, as she reached the floor and ad- 
vanced with a rustle of crisp silk to the 
office, a small room at the left of the 
house door. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
other languidly, as she followed. 
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“Why, we haven’t registered yet, Grace. 
I want to see if there is any one we ever 
heard of in this singular seclusion.” 

Accordingly, the speaker entered the 
office which, like the hall, was empty, 
paused at the desk, and drew to a con- 
venient point of sight the heavy, leather- 
bound register which lay open upon it. 

Before investigating the signatures con- 
tained in the book, the young lady took 
the pen which lay in readiness and wrote 
in a pronounced, high-shouldered English 
hand: Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Barringer, 
Coalport, Pa.; the Misses Barringer; Miss 
Gladys Barringer and nurse. 

During the process of writing the fam- 
ily names, Miss Barringer’s sister, look- 
ing over her shoulder, had been closely 
scanning the open pages. They were 
handsome girls, with good color, clear, 
bright eyes, and a generally well-bred 
and well-groomed effect. Both were tall, 
with long, slender waists and the broad 
shoulders and hips which combine to 
produce an hour-glass outline in Ameri- 
can women of the conventional type. 

They were dressed correctly in fash- 
ionable tailor gowns. and becoming to 
the tints of their fine skin and brown 
hair. Miss Barringer had a stately bear- 
ing and a peculiarly fine pose of the 
head; her sister was slighter; she wore 
an eyeglass, and carried herself a shade 
less confidently. 

Just as Miss Barringer’s pen had 


reached the last aristocratic stroke 
which recorded the arrival of the Bar- 
ringer family, her sister, Grace, pointed 
lightly with her forefinger to a name 
near the foot of the opposite page: Rev. 
Francis Norman. The color in Miss 
Barringer’s cheek was heightened a 
shade, as she remarked carelessly: 

“Why, yes; I supposed he would be 
here by this time. I wonder if any other 
Coalport people have come?” 

“Yes,” said her sister, after an in- 
stant’s pause, “there is Miss Archibald! 
Isn’t that comic?” and they both laughed 
softly. 

“One can almost foresee certain 
things,” murmured Grace Barringer. 

“Such as Tom Ripley, you mean,” said 
her sister; “but he won’t be here till to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, Tom, of course,” Grace rejoined. 

“Turn in the leaf, Flo. There’s nobody 
else there.” 

“Sister Bertha and Sister Elizabeth are 
here,” was the next announcement madé 
by Miss Barringer, “and, yes Grace, there 
are some other Coalport people. Who 
can they be? Isn’t it simply archaic?— 
Moses Herendean! And in that hand- 
writing!”’ These exclamations were made 
by Miss Barringer discreetly under her 
breath. 

“Does archaic mean coming out of the 
ark?” asked Grace soberly, bending low- 
er over the register. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Barringer; “and 
please to observe that there is a Mary 
Herendean, Grace, and likewise a Eunice 
Ann,” and here she stopped speaking, 
and lifted her chin contemplatively, 
passed her forefinger over the collective 
Herendean names. 

“Why do you do that, my dear?” asked 
Grace. 

“To see if they sprinkled sand on them 
after they were written. That queer; 
quaint, stiff writing always ought to have 
sand on it, don’t you know? It did when 
I was in the ark. I remember it perfect- 
ly.” 

“Oh, Florence, how ridiculous!” said 
her sister with a laugh; “but truly, did 
you ever hear of Herendeans in Coal- 
port?” 

“Never. We should not be likely to 
know them, Grace. Fancy writing your 
name on a hotel register ‘Eunice Ann’! I 
can always tell what people are like from 
their handwriting. I can see her, can’t 
you?” and Miss Barringer slipped her 
hand through her sister’s arm, and they 
went out on the veranda. “She is thirty- 
five, with freckles and a reddish nose. 
Mary must be older still, as her name 
came first.” 

“But why should they write their 
names in that absurd manner, with no 
Mrs. or Miss?” 

“Grace,” said Miss Barringer, after a 
moment’s thought, with a_ low, little 
scream, “it is we who are stupid! Don’t 
you see? They are Quakers, of course!” 

At that moment, as they reached the 
corner of the house, they were met sud- 
denly by a girl who turned in some con- 
fusion to avoid them, and glanced back 
at their stately, rustling elegance in shy 
and evident surprise. 

“Dowdy, my dear,” commented Miss 
Barringer, tightening her hold on the 
arm of Grace, ‘undeniably dowdy, but all 
the same an utter beauty if she did but 
know it.” 

The girl thus described wore a white 
dress, limp from the mist, and un- 
trimmed, save for a little fine old needle- 
work at the throat. She carried a writ- 
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ing tablet, and a soft snuff-brown shawl 
trailed from her shoulder down the skirt 
of her dress. Her dark hair was damp 
and disordered by the wet wind, and be- 
low the confusion of it shone out dark, 
innocent eyes with long lashes and a soft 
pathetic glance. The mouth had a child- 
ish, pouting sweetness, with dimples 
about the corners; the face was without 
color, but firm and fine in hue, not pallid. 

The veranda, like the hall, was de 
serted, save for two people in a sheltered 
corner. These, as they approached them, 
the Misses Barringer observed to be prob- 
ably father and daughter. A tall, spare 
old man with a keenly chiseled profile, 
and gray locks below a black velvet skull 
cap, sat in a steamer chair closely en- 
veloped in a gray rug. A crutch lay on 
the floor beside his chair. The long, blue- 
veined fingers held some sheets of manu- 
script which he lowered as the new- 
comers passed, and turning to a young 
woman who sat on a low seat close at 
hand, he asked, quite audibly: “Did thee 
send Eunice to put on warmer  gar- 
ments?” 

“Yes, father,” was the reply. 

Miss Barringer and her sister passed 
on. 
“Moses and Mary without doubt,” said 
Miss Barringer, as they turned the next 
corner. 

“Not only so, my dear,” returned 
Grace, “but your innocent beauty in the 
limp gown was palpably Eunice Ann! 
And you profess to read character in 
handwriting!” 

“It’s pretty bad, I know,” Miss Bar- 
cinger admitted; “but Moses wrote all 
the names himself. I could see that at a 
giance. That girl never calls herself 
Bunice Ann, you can depend.” 

. > > 
Il. 

OSES HERENDEAN, who was at 

the head of the steadily declining 

Friends‘ Meeting of the great 

commercial city of Coalport, was 
an 0 habitue of Whippany Inn. In 
@arlier years it had been a favorite gath- 
ering place for Friends, but latterly this 
old circle had diminished, and this year 
the old man found that he and his daugh- 
ters were the only “members of society” 
in the house. 

tt was a small and quiet house, the 
valley about it of exquisite charm, the 
mountain range in the distance, impres- 
sive. Moses Herendean liked the place. 
The rocks and waterfalls and solemn fir 
forest walks were all associated with his 
strong and sunny days. Hannah, his 
wife, had come here with him until her 
death, and here they had enjoyed many 
“favored seasons” in the company of 
those like-minded with themselves. 

To be sure there had been changes. 
Whippany had been discovered long since 
by “world’s people,” but Moses Heren- 
dean found many of congenial spirit 
among these. and gradually he came to 
look with indulgent kindliness even upon 
the decorous games and paino music 
which became the dissipations of the 
evenings. Through all the changes the 
old man had continued to hold a certain 
silent headship in the house; the pro- 
prietor regarded him with profound rev- 
erence, and strangers coming to Whip- 
pany fell almost unconsciously into the 
habit of paying especial respect to the 
patriarchal dignity of the venerable 
Quaker. His kindly tolerance, his strik- 
ing garb, and the quaintness of his 
epeech made him a picturesque and pleas- 





ing figure in the exclusive little inn; and 
there had been many who would have 
felt Whippany without Moses Herendean 
to be comparatively characterless. 

It was early in August when the Bar- 
ringer family arrived; Moses Herendean 
and his daughters had been at Whippany 
for a month, but they had had the house 
almost to themselves, as the season had 
been cold and backward, and dull enough 
the younger daughter, Eunice, was be- 
ginning to find it. Her father was pre- 
paring to publish a memoir of Isaac Fos- 
ter, an ancestor of the Herendean fam- 
ily and a Friend whom Eunice privately 
considered exceedinly tiresome in this 
generation, however useful he might 
have been in his own. Her sister Mary 
copied manuscript, and read marked pas- 
sages to her father from morning till 
night, except for a walk, or a game of 
tennis once a day, and an occasional ex- 
cursion to South Whippany to look after 
poor folk there who were special wards 
of the Herendean family. Eunice found 
none of these occupations amusing. She 
was only twenty and had just discovered 
that she was pretty—an important epoch 
in a girl’s life. Furthermore, she had 
only this summer finished a four years’ 
course in a Philadelphia Friends’ school 
of the straitest order, and she was eager 
for something new and interesting. With 
the arrival of the Barringers and a set 
of people who came at about the same 
time, a new order of things began at the 
Inn; the world “came up as a flood,” 
Moses Heredean thought, and withdrew 
to more secluded places, elbowed out of 
his favorite haunts it seemed to Mary, 
his daughter, by these new people, to 
whom Eunice however was far from in- 
different. 

It was the second day of the Barrin- 
gers’ sojourn at the Inn and a morning 
of surpassing beauty, with shimmering 
sunshine in the green valley, and opal 
mists hanging over the shoulders of the 
mountains. On the veranda the position 
of prominence was held by a gay and 
animated company of ladies, while at a 
little distance sat a group of gentlemen 
belonging to their party, who were smok- 
ing and playing cards. Two Protestant 
nuns in their distinctive garb, bearing 
enormous crosses on their breasts, were 
walking up and down, stopping occasion- 
ally to speak to the ladies in the central 
group. 

Moses Herendean had come to the 
open house door, and stood leaning on 
his crutch which he used to support an 
injured limb, and looking out upon the 
company on the veranda. It had been 
a part of the etiquette of the house that 
smoking should be indulged in apart from 
public view, and Moses Herendean had 
never seen card playing in the morning 
at Whippany before, nor upon the open 
veranda. The whole scene smote upon 
his sense like a vulgar tnsult to the im- 
maculate morning. He turned silently 
back irto the dark hall, and meeting his 
daughter Mary at the foot of the stairs, 
he said sadly: 

“Thy mother would not recognize this 
place to-day, Mary. It looks like some 
haunt of sinful pleasure, or a resort of 
misguided Papists, instead of the place 
of peace and order which it used to be. 
Let us go out through the pines where 
we can be alone.” 

So saying, the old man passed out by 
another way, and Mary, with her arm 
full of books, turned as she followed him 
to catch, if possible, a sight of Eunice 


whom she had not seen since breakfast. 
This she failed to do. 

The center of the group of ladies on 
the veranda was Mrs. Barringer, a dig- 
nified woman of fine manrer and distin- 
guished bearing. Around her were gath- 
ered her daughters, a young and pretty 
Boston woman, Mrs. Mather, a fresh ar- 
rival, and a little maiden lady called Miss 
Archibald, with gray hair rolled back in- 
to a kind of crest from her forehead, giv- 
ing her a singular resemblance to a paro- 
quet; Miss Archibald wore at her waist 
a surprising assortment of small, clink- 
ing, silver-mounted articles, among them 
a smelling-bottle, a set of tablets, a tiny 
prayer book, and a lorgnette. 

Mrs. Mather was occupied closely with 
a large piece of embroidery on gleaming 
white satin, which had been ardently ad: 
mired by the little group. The black- 
robed sisters had stopped before her, and 
were leaning over examining the work 
reverently. 

Against the rail, at a short distance, 
stood Eunice Herendean, watching with 
great wondering eyes the sweet, impas- 
sive faces of Sister Bertha and Sister 
Elizabeth under the harsh outline of their 
black bonnets. No one appeared to be 
aware of the young girl’s presence, or to 
perceive the startled interest with which 
she looked on and listened. 

A little child in dainty frills of fresh 
dimity plunged against her in its romp- 
ing up and down the veranda, looked up, 
and seeming to know instinctlvely that 
this was not the right sort of person, 
broke sharply away from the caressing 
hand she had extended. Eurice watched 
the child as it ran away with a peculiar 
flicker of her eyelids. It was Gladys 
Barringer. 

The sisters had passed on. With a 
sudden impulse Eunice pushed her hair 
back from her forehead where it was 
continually falling, and stepping nearer 
Mrs. Mather, bent over her embroidery 
and asked timidly, with a strange beat- 
ing of her heart at her own daring: 

“Excuse me, please. Your work is so 
beautiful. Is it a table cover?” 

Miss Archibald raised her lorgnette 
and glanced across curiously at Eunice; 
Miss Barringer leaning back in her chair 
looked civilly amused. Mrs. Mather lifted 
her pretty head, and met the girl’s eyes 
with reserve in her own, not unkindly, 
but distant. 

“No, my dear,” she said with clear-cut 
emphasis; “this is an altar-cloth which I 
am making for use in our church in 
Boston. I should be glad to unfold it 
again if you care particularly to see it,” 
and Mrs. Mather held up the work in a 
half-reluctant hand. Eunice had chosen 
an inopportune moment. 

“Oh, no indeed, please don’t. I saw it 
before, you know,” she murmured con- 
fusedly; and then, standing her ground 
with courage, she added: ‘I did nut know 
about altar-cloths—that is, I supposed 
they were only used in Catholic 
churches.” 

It was plain from the inflection of 
Eunice’s voice that it had thus far rever 
occurred to her that people of ordinary 
intelligence could be “Catholics.” 

Mrs. Mather did not reply at once, but 
as Eunice did not retreat she remarked, 
bending again over her work: 

“Ours is a Catholic church, but proba- 
bly not in the serse you mean. I sup- 
pose you are thinking of Romanist 
churches; altar-cloths are certainly not 
corfined to them.” 
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“Are there two kinds of Catholics?” 
faltered Eunice in increasing bewilder- 
ment. 

“My dear,” returned Mrs. Mather with 
a certain finality in her tone, ‘I think we 
shall have to turn you over to Father 
Norman for instruction—don’t you, Mrs. 
Barringer?” and the expression of mock 
despair which she contrived to direct to 
that lady put poor Eunice to rout effec- 
tively. She withdrew to the support of 
the veranda rail and the shield of “Wav- 
erley,” while the others pursued the con- 
versation. 

“You have never seen Father Norman, 
I think you said, Mrs. Mather?” asked 
Grace Barringer. 

“No, he seems to shun the common 
eye.” 

“I believe he went over to Torridge yes- 
terday, before you came, to make ar 
rangements for holding service next Sun- 
day. You know there is a lovely little 
church over there, and they are without 
a rector now.” It was Miss Archibald 
who tendered this information with 
cheerful alacrity. 

“You will admire Father Norman very 
much,” remarked Mrs. Barringer. 

“Ah, indeed you will,” murmured Miss 
Archibald. 

“Mrs. Mather,” interposed Grace Bar- 
ringer mischievously, “you mustn’t quite 
believe everything that you will hear 
Miss Archibald say. You see she is in- 
clined to think that Father Norman is a 
reincarnation of St. Francis. It is a little 
singular that his name should be Francis, 
I allow.” 

Miss Archibald’s bright, beadlike eyes 
glanced in good-humored perplexity from 
Grace to Mrs. Mather, who sat laughing 
merrily. 

At this point Mr. Barringer, a stout, 
prosperous-looking man, joined the la- 
dies, drawimg a chair to Mrs. Mather’s 
side, while a slender youth, with a fair 
mustache, attached himself to the Bar- 
ringer girls. 

“I notice the conversation has come 
around to Father Norman,” remarked Mr. 
Barringer; ‘it generally does. For the 
life of me I can’t understand why these 
clergymen have such a fascination for 
you ladies. Now I observe that you nev- 
er talk about me when you get together 
with your fancy work, and no one ever 
calls me a saint.” 

“Never, my dear,” said his wife, shak- 
ing her head laughingly at him. 

“One could hardly fancy a stout, bald- 
headed iron manufacturer in the light of 
a medieval saint, you know, papa,” said 
Miss Barringer quietly. 

“In short, you are not picturesque, fath- 
er,” added his younger daughter. 

“Yes, I see,” Mr. Barringer said; “and 
that is exactly what Norman is. You 
haven’t seen him, Mrs. Mather? Heard 
of him, of course—the rector of St. Cuth- 
bert’s? He is a good fellow; I like him 
immensely, though to tell you the truth, 
I don’t go in for all this ritual business 
myself. Life’s too short, don’t you see, 
and I was brought up a Methodist, and 
it doesn’t come natural. But it just ex- 
actly suits Mrs. Barringer and the giris, 
and I guess you’re a good deal their 
kind.” 

Mrs. Mather smiled responsively, while 
Mrs. Barringer looked extremely an- 
noyed. 

“But speaking of Norman. Did you 
ever hear about how he lives and all 
that? It is rather strange. He inherited 
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from his father a fine old mansion right 
there in Minster Street in our place; has 
a library—well I don’t believe there’s an- 
other equal to it in Coalport; fine pic- 
tures too—everything of the kind. And 
there that fellow lives, all alone, isn’t 
married, nor likely to be; some think he 
is pledged not to marry, but as to that 
I can’t say. But in that fine house he 
takes for his own room a place hardly 
bigger than a closet, furnishes it with an 
iron bed and a crucifix, you know, that 
kind of thing—and has everything the 
poorest and plainest. Just like a monk, 
for all the world. Strange, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, but I can quite understand it, 
after all, Mr. Barringer,” replied Mrs. 
Mather, plainly interested. They were 
interrupted just then by a sudden move- 
ment toward a game of tennis, made by 
the Barringer girls and the blonde young 
man, whom they called Tom Ripley. Mrs. 
Mather was strongly urged to make up 
the game; the court was declared fairly 
good, the morning perfect. 

Eunice Herendean had not turned a 
leaf in “Waverly” since she took it up. 
She listened now with strained attention. 
Perhaps they would ask her to make the 
fourth, for Mrs. Mather positively de- 
clined to play. There were few young 
people in the house—none who played 


tennis. If they did but know that she 
had played in that court every summer 
since she was a child! If they could see 
Mary play once! At least they might ask 
her. It almost seemed as if the court 
were their own, and as if these people 
had no right to appropriate it without re 
ferring to her in some way. The color 
burned in her cheeks and a tingling ex- 
pectation ran through her. In a moment 
more there was a sudden silence behind 
her, and she saw the Barringer girls 
crossing .the lawn toward the _ tennis 
court. A little later Tom Ripley followed 
with the rackets, and Mr. Mather, a 
Harvard instructor of studious habit, 
went slowly after, putting away the book 
he had been reading, with undisguised 
reluctance. 
To be continued. 
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J. G. Shaw, Kewanna, Ind., reports six 
additions, two by confession. 

David Long reports the Christmas en- 
tertainment at Vandalia, Mich., a delight- 
ful occasion. 

The Sunday School at Lanark, IIl., has 
just completed a successful “Red and 
Blue” contest. 

Miss Loduska J. Wirick sailed on the 
“Doric” Dec. 22d to Japan, where she goes 


to resume her work among (tuat people. 

Pastor Richey closes his work at Barry, 
Iil., to locate at Blandonsville. The 
church has prospered under his ministry. 

E. Everett Cowperthwaite, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is doing some hard work to 
establish the cause in that strategic 
center. 


H. B Hollingsworth has removed from 
Craig, Neb.. and is undertaking to estab- 
lish a church at Halton, Cal. The out- 
look is encouraging. 

The proposed new building of the 
Union Avenue church, St. Louis, Mo., is 
to be a handsome structure, judging from 
a picture we have received. 

We are indebted to J. H. Morhorter, 
late pastor of the church in Boston, now 
of Pueblo, Colo., for securing the “stories” 
of the New England churches. 

H. L. Atkinson, pastor at Geneva, O., 
has entered Oberlin College for a semi- 
nar of harmony of science and religion, 
under Prof. G. Frederick Wright. 

The West Watseka (Ill.) Sunday School 
reports a delightful time Christmas eve. 
They are preparing for a “Red and Blue 
Contest” to begin the first of the year. 

We have given extended space to New 
England in this number. It will be in- 
teresting reading not only to the brethren 
in the east, but in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


The church extension fund has just re- 
ceived two gifts on the annuity plan: 
$100 from a friend in Iowa, and $1,000 
from friends in Illinois. The latter is 
the 99th annuity gift this fund has re- 
ceived. 

Evangelists Frederick F. Wyatt and 
wife of Texas are at Boonville, Mo., and 
can be had for just one more meeting. 
The church writing first gets the work. 
Any church strong or weak, with or with- 
out pastor. 

E. M. Barney has closed his work at 
Webb City, Mo., after a three years’ suc- 
cessful pastorate. He returns to Misha- 
waka, Ind., where he labored for almost 
five years. 

Cc. J. Sharp, Hammond, Ind., reports 
rally day offering $13.15. Planning for a 
revival in February. Building at Indian 
Harbor progressing. C. G. Kindred will 
hold meetings there as soon as building 
is completed. 


One can not but raise the question, 
what would have been the result if 
Alexander Campbell instead of making 
an occasional visit to New England, 
had settled in Boston. But let us not 
forget that there are yet great opportun- 
ities in the east. 

A. B. Jones, in writing of the course of 
lectures delivered at Liberty, Mo., recent- 
ly, says: “They were fresh, sparkling 
and strong. No man can listen to Dr. 
Willet without being greatly benefited, 
lifted upon a higher plane of thought, and 
given broader visions of truth.” 

Frank G. Tyrrell, pastor Mt. Cabanne 
church, St. Louis, Mo., sends a New 
Year’s letter to the members of his con- 
gregation in which he says: “Make of 
the past a sepulchre, silent and sealed, in 
which to bury all vain regrets, all wrath 
and bitterness, all envy and hate, beyond 
the power of resurrection.” 

The Independence Avenue Christian 





A Special Message 


Dear Reader: 

The Christian Century has just closed 
the most successful year of its existence. 
We now face the future with courage and 
confidence. You have been one of the 
most important factors in this success 
and we ask your help in accomplishing 
a definite purpose. During the next four 
months we desire not only to pay our 
paper and printing bills promptly, but in 
order to greatly improve the Christian 
Century for the benefit of our readers 
we desire to have two thousand ($2,000) 
dollars in bank to our credit on the first 
day of February, 1904, and five thousand 
($5.000) dollars the first of May. 

The Christian Century belongs to the 
entire brotherhood, but it especially be- 
longs to the twenty thousand readers 
who approve its policy of avoiding all 
unseemly controversies while pleading 
for “Loyalty, Liberty and Love.” Our 
plan is as definite as our purpose and 
we confidently count on your co-opera- 
tion. Indeed our success depends entire- 
ly upon your co-operation. The regular 
price of the paper is one dollar and fifty 
cents a year. In order to refuse all ad- 
vertising which is indelicate or in any 
way questionable and publish a high 
grade, clean Christian journal which you 
can loan to your religious neighbors 
with pleasure we must maintain this 
price after the first of next May. Until 
then we shal! publish the Christian Cen- 
tury as economically as possible at the 
one dollar rate. We ask you to secure 
one new subscriber for us during each 
of the four months—January, February, 


March and April. We cannot pay you for 
this service. Some things money cannot 
buy. Money cannot buy true friends. 
Any reader who cannot afford to give 
sufficient time to secure one new sub- 
scriber at the one dollar rate each month 
for four months is hereby authorized to 
keep out whatever commission you think 
is right. We will trust you absolutely in 
this campaign. The success of the plan 
depends on each one doing something, if 
it be to secure only one new subscriber 
in four months. 





AN EXTRA EFFORT IN JANUARY. 

Now we have in stock four thousand 
(4,000) copies of such excellent books as 
Altar Stairs and Basic Truths. We also 
have a large stock of Bible and New Tes- 
taments. We will send these to you at 
our own risk if you are a regular sub- 
scriber of the Christian Century. You sell 
the books and Bibles for us, keeping 
twenty-five per cent of the money for 
your trouble. 

If you will send us one new subscriber 
or advance your own subscription one 
year and sell one book for us during 
January we shall have more than two 
thousand dollars to our credit on the first 
of February. It will eost you nothing 
but will greatly aid us if you will sign 
one or both of the blanks below. “Do 
it now.” Thanking you in advance for 
your hearty co-operation, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
The Christian Century Company, 
Charles A. Young, Pres.; Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, Sec.; E. M. Bowman, Treas. 








She Christian Century Co., 
358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send me Sample Copies 
of G4e Christian Century. I will 
try to secure one new subscriber for 


you in January. 











Ghe Christian Century Co., 
358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send me a Copy of Altar 
Stairs, Basic Truths, A Bible, or a 


New Testament. 
(Draw a line under the book you prefer) 


I will sell the book and send you the 
money before Feb. 1st, 1904, keeping 25 
per cent. discount according to your offer. 
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church of Kansas City, Mo., is to be one 
of the handsomest buildings in the broth- 
erhood. The design is Grecian Ionic 
style. The auditorium has a total seat- 
ing capacity of about 1,200. The building 
and furnishings, including lot, will cost 
$113,000, of which amount R. A. Long 
generously contributes two-thirds. 

Bro. C. R. Noe of Leon, Kan., has just 
given our National Benevolent Associa- 
tion his fourth sum of money on the an- 
nuity plan. The last bond is for $200. 
This is high commendation of the finan- 
cial system of the association. Others 
wishing to help this great Christian en- 
terprise may write to Gen. Sec. Geo. L. 
Snively, 903 Aubert avenue, St. Louis. 

Some time ago Bro. F. E. Mallory of 
Topeka, Kan., assisted Bro. R. Perry Mc- 
Pherson in an excellent meeting at Ross- 
ville, [ll., resulting in 40 additions. Bro. 
Mallory is one of our strong, vigorous, 
Christian workers, and we regret that 
we failed to give a full account of the 
meeting at the time. Bro. McPherson 
speaks very highly of Bro. Mallory’s ex- 
cellent work. 

F. M. Green, who has served the 
cause of Christ so faithfully writes: 
“Whatever I can do to extend your good 
work and influence I shall cheerfully do. 
I am now in my fiftieth year of active 
and often strenuous public life. When I 
reach that limit I expect to retire with 
only love and best wishes for my young- 
er friends who must bear the burden and 
heat of the day.” 

Pres. Hill M. Bell writes: Arrange- 
ments have just been completed with the 
trustees of the School for Pastoral Help- 
ers at Cincinnati for the transfer of that 
school to Drake University, January 1, 
1904. The university will enlarge the 
scope of the school so as to include a 
number of specialties for Christian work- 
ers that have not been available previous- 
ly in any of our Bible colleges. 

Cc. R. Sine, pastor of the church at 
Duluth, was re-elected president of the 
Union Ministerial Association. At the 
last meeting a movement was inaugur- 
ated which has as its aim the bringing of 
the churches and labor organizations in- 
to closer sympathy. The purpose is to 
invite the labor unions to present their 
side of the question before the associa- 
tion, hoping in that way to come into 
closer touch and fellowship. 
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B. S. Ferrall, Buffalo, N. Y., reports 
one addition. 

Cc. D. Gaumer, Alvin, IIl., reports meet- 
ing closed with 19 additions, 8 by confes- 
sion. 

Evangelist F. A. Bright reports a good 
meeting at Knoxville, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Twenty added at Johnstown, 12 by con- 
fession. 

Additions Reported Last Week.—Bap- 
tisms, 2,207; letters and statements, 605; 


from other denominations, 132; total, 
2,944.—M. L. Buckley. 
H. Jas. Crockett, Adel, Ia., reports 10 


accessions the past month, 25 since June. 
A meeting is now in progress, and the 
outlook is encouraging for good results. 

Cc. F. Ward reports meeting at Sheri- 
dan, Mo., conducted by J. A. McKenzie, 
of Grant City, Mo. Nineteen additions, 








WEAK KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water Very Often Day and Night 





Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy — Swamp-Root. 


Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp-Root investigated by the Christian 
Century the one we publish this week for 
the benefit of our readers, speaks in the 
highest terms of the wonderful curative 
properties of this great kidney remedy. 





A. H. NOONEY. 


DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
About two years ago I had a very severe 
case of kidney and bladder trouble. The 
pain in the small of my back was so severe 
that I could not stand it to stay in one po- 
sition more than a moment or two, and was 


obliged to pass water very often day and 
night. I tried medicines and doctors without 
getting relief. Noticing an advertisement in 
the Topeka State Journal of Swamp- Root, 
I determined to give it a trial and tea 
bottle. By the time I had finished the first 
bottle the pain had entirely disappeared from 
my back. The pain and frequent desire to 
pass water ceased. However, I continued to 
take the medicine, using about six bottles 
in all. That was over a year ago and I have 
had no return of the trouble since. 


AM No-one, 


Chief Engineer State Capitol Building, 
Jan. 2nd, 1902. Topeka, Ban. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are re 
sponsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when 
through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal 
results are sure to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of 
their severe illness, or sudden death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trou- 
ble—Bright’s disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle sent 





free by mail. 


Sample Bottie of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 

EDITORIAL NOTE—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and has 
proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of the Christian Century who have not already tried it may have 
a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 
received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, 
to the wonderful curative properties of Swamp-Root. In writing, be sure and men- 
tion reading this generous offer in Christian Century when sending your address 


to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 


where. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





14 by confession. F. Howard Sweetman 
and wife conducted the singing during 
part of the time. 

Omer and Sprague have closed their 
meeting at Maryville, Mo., with -65 acces- 
sions, 42 by confession. W. A. Fite, the 
pastor, is doing an excellent work. This 
is Bro. Omer’s second meeting with this 
church. 

F. D. Fillmore, East St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ports 18 additions, 5 by confession, in the 
first two months of his pastorate. Re- 
dedication of church, Nov. 30. C. W. B. 
collection, $7.50. The board has em- 
ployed Mrs. Fillmore as pastoral helper 
to assist the coming year. 





How to Have a Model Church. 





J. D. Johnson, a Christian traveling 
man, member of the church at Canton, 
O., sends us the following statement of 
how to have a model church, which will 
be of interest to our many readers: Fam- 
ily worship in every home. Every mem- 





ber at the Lord’s table. Every one bring- 
ing their Bible. Every member at the 
prayer meeting. Every member contrib- 
uting. “None shall appear before me 
empty.” An offering from every one for 
missions. Every member a member of 
some missionary organization. Every 
member in the Bible school. Every mem- 
ber at the Christian Endeavor meeting. 
Every class in the Bible school with a 
double offering. The ‘‘Moody” man that 
makes other lives bright. A seat filler. 
A choir of 100 voices. A Christian week- 
ly paper in every home. Every absentee 
immediately followed up by—(a) Atten- 
dance Committee, (b) Hospitality Com- 
mittee, (c) Non-residents Committee, (d) 
Sentinel Committee. Every member a 
sentinel of the block in which he lives. 








Pp ’ 
HAIR BALSAM 
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Sioux Falis, S. D., Jan. 1.—Our church 
held its annual business meeting and roll 
call last evening and watched the old 
year out. It was an occasion of joyous 
fellowship. Notwithstanding the many re- 
movals during the year it was one of the 
best In our history. Reports show less 
than $10 back on current expenses. Over 


$375 given for improvements, over $175 
for benevolences. The C. W. B. M. alone 
gave $57 towards their work. At the 
suggestion of our pastor, E. A. Orr, all 
officers were both nominated and elected 
by ballot. The result was the best pos- 
sible choices and perfect good feeling. 
Our people never worked more harmon- 
iously among themselves and with their 
pastor. Fifteen months ago all there was 
of the C. E. was a big debt, now it is 
well organized and has money in the 
treasury. But this encouraging report is 
shadowed by the fact that some of our 
best workers are planning to move, so 


that we do not enter upon 1904 with as 
large hope as we would like.—Bertha C. 
Miller. 





A Significant Meeting. 

A very pleasant’ and, in all probability, 
a very profitable meeting, was held at 
Springfield, Illinois, in connection with 
the State Teachers’ Association, which 
assembled in that city Dec. 29-31. Pres. 
R. E. Hieronymus is president of the col- 
lege section of the association. With 
characteristic sagacity he arranged for a 
meeting of the friends of Eureka College, 
to be held at the West Side Church at 














and Chattanooga. 
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Tourists’ Attention! 


On and after January Ilth we will have 
two through sleeping car lines Chicago to 


Jacksonville and St. Augustine via Cincinnati 


garding rates and variable route tickets. 


W. A. BECKLER 
N. P. Agt., Queen & Crescent Route 
113 Adams St., Chicago 


Phone Central 1682 


Write for information re- 
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noon on Dec. 30. A splendid banquet was 
prepared and served by the ladies of 
Brother Lynn’s congregation. About 
seventy-five former students, preachers, 
teachers and professors were present. 

The West Side Church is one of the 
most earnest and active bodies in the 
whole brotherhood and what they do is 
well done. Several brief talks were made 
by representatives of various lines of 
educational work. 

At the close Pres. Hieronymus made 
brief mention of three things which are 
worthy of the widest publicity. Brother 
Bondurant of DeLand, Ill, has offered 
120 acres of good land, in addition to the 
200 already given, on condition that 
$100,000.00 additional be raised. The 
time of limitation of this offer has been 
extended to Sept. 1 next, and $40,000.00 
of the amount is in sight. 

Jan. 17 is college day, and the 
churches of Illinois must hear of the 
needs and the prospects of Eureka Col- 
lege and be given an opportunity to ren- 
der aid. 

This association of our educational! in- 
terests with those of public education in 
general is, we believe, most fortunate and 
will in the end result in great good. One 
of the best addresses of the association 
was that given by Pres. E. A. James of 
Evanston. He contended in a masterly 
manner that there is a rightful place in 
the field of education for both church and 
state, and that for best results they must 
go hand-in-hand and avoid the tendency 
to oppose each other. This diversion 
from former methods of advancing our 
college interests will bear development, 
variation and repetition. 

Ss. S. LAPPIN. 


Indian Territory Notes. 

Miami has had a good meeting. This 
is a strong congregation and its influence 
is felt in the community. The church at 
Fairland is weak. At Grove for the pres- 
ent it is not much better. Bartlesville, 
Coweta and Sulphur Springs are new 
places and asking for meetings. All of 
these are good towns, and we hope soon 
to see good congregations. In each of 
these places we have excellent good peo- 
ple, around which can be built a good 
congregation. We lately held a meeting 
at Poteau. Organized a church of twen- 
ty-seven members and a Christian En- 
deavor Society of twenty members. Held 
a meeting at Wister. Found a good many 
Disciples in this community and hope 
soon to be able to organize a church. We 
have located at this place Bro. H. Jasper 
Deweese, late of Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn., an excellent young man. He is 
for the present teaching a school and 
looking toward crystallizing the Christian 
sentiment of the community, and as soon 
as it is thought wise he will organize a 
church at this place. 

Bro. Allhands, late of Arkansas, has 
taken the work at Tishomingo and Roff, 
giving half time at each place. In both of 
these places we have a number of excel- 
lent people and hope very much that 
Bro, A. will be able to get them lined up 
and all at work. 

We still have room in the Indian Ter- 
ritory for a few good men. .Men who 
can come and work for $600 or $700 a 
year in good communities that will soon 
work into a splendid field. 

Now is the time to take this country. 
Everything here is formative. While we 
are in the midst of a terrible scramble 
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SURE CURE FOR 


EPILEPSY 


Out of deep sympathy for those sufferers who are 
afflicted with epilepsy, we wish to give the following 
information: 

Our son suffered from this dreadful disease from 
childhood and had the attacks daily, and often as high 
as eight and ten timesaday. All medicines and doctors 
were of no use— his case was considered hopeless. The 
more medicine he used the worse he became. Some- 
what over two years ago we heard of a doctor who had, 
after thirty years of hard study, foundacure. As hope- 
less as our case was we decided to try this doctor. One 
of our ministers from there wrote us that he was person- 
ally acquainted with the docior, and knew of the most 
incurable cases, some of which were of thirty and forty 
years’ standing, which had received help, and had been 
enabled to enjoy good health thereafter. We put our 
boy under treatment, and at once were aware of a 
change for the better. The first five weeks he had but 
one spell a week, then followed weeks in which he had 
none; the last two spells which he had occurred two 
years ago, and otherwise his health is bettered. Thanks 
to God! Any further information will be cheerfully 
given to any one who may inquire, 

REV. E. R. IRMSCHER, 643 Olive Street, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Beautifully bound in green cloth, $1.00. 


of addresses, originally 
Then published in the daily and denomi- 
Now put on the market in book form for a wider field of 
usefulness through the country at large. 
Mr. Powell is a man of wonderful power and eloquence—a man whose 
ability and success have placed him in the front rank as a preacher and a citizen. 
man—rich and beautiful in diction, 
sound and logical in thought, and forceful and stirring in eloquent appeal. 
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for money and for wealth, at the same 
time the people are impressible and are 
willing to hear the gospel. This field is 
certainly ripe for the harvest. Who will 
be the reapers, willing to come and take 
this work and do what they can for the 
cause of Christ, and trust God for the 
future? With a few men of this kind in 
the Indian Territory we could do a won- 
derful work, but the men most needed 
in this territory are so hard to find. 

Our communities here are made up of 
people from everywhere. In our person- 
ality we are truly cosmopolitan. Men 
who have been leaders in other communi- 


ties have come here from every part of 
the world, and while they were leaders at 
home and every community had its own 
method of church work and church life, 
they insist upon the same in this country, 
and to be able to take all these different 
forces, harmonize them perfectly so they 
will work together and make one great 
force, requires real leadership. 

With men of this kind the whole ter- 
ritory could soon be taken for Christ. 
Our earnest prayer is that God will send 
reapers of this kind to gather in the 
harvest. G. T. BLACK, 

Corresponding Secretary. 








AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 





The Spirit of the Service. By Edith 
Elmer Wood. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1903. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


This story takes us into the atmos- 
phere of the navy, where the scenes fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, from 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard to the Battle 
of Manila. The conspicuous character is 
a captain whose uprightness of nature 
makes him the target of designing poll- 
ticilans, who at last succeed in having him 
temporarily dismissed from the service. 
Restored at last to the command of a 
man-of-war he is sent to the Philippine 
Islands at the moment when the Spanish 
war is breaking out. He comes home from 
the campaign covered with glory, to find 
his only satisfaction in the love and ad- 
miration of his wife, who has followed 
him about from port to port in order to 
be near him. The subordinate characters 
who furnish the story with the love plot 
and various comments upon the life of the 
navy, are well drawn, and the book is ef- 
fective in its portrayal of character and 
in its satire upon the weaknesses of the 
military and naval systems. 


The Plea to Restore the Apostolic 
Church. By James C. Creel. Standard 
Publishing Company: Cincinnati, 1903. 
Pp. 142, cloth $1.00 

This little volume is worthy of a most 
careful reading, as it is wholesome and 
has found its way to publicity from the 
pen of a vigorous writer. The book is 
not written with view to sending forth 
into the world new truth, but to empha- 
size what we as a religious body have 
long stood for, viz., a return to the Apos- 
tolic order in faith and practice. Such 
subjects as “The Origin of the Plea,” 
“What Called Forth the Plea,” “What 
Is the Apostolic Church?” “What the Plea 
Does not Mean,” “What the Plea Does 
Mean” (four chapters), etc. The last 
chapters of the book are devoted to an- 
swering objections to the Plea, together 
with the results accomplished by it, the 
dangers confronting it and a practical ap- 
plication of the Plea, as seen by the vivid 
imagination of the author. Few books 
written on the subject of The Plea, or as 
stated by Isaac Errett and other illus- 
trious leaders in the Reformation, as Our 
Plea, present more clearly the salient 
points of a great religious movement 
than the author's. His conclusion of the 


whole matter is this: The Plea to Restore 
the Apostolic Church must ultimately 
triumph, provided its advocates are loyal 


to it in all things. Should the present 
advocates of The Plea become unfaithful, 
God will raise up another people who will 
carry it forward to a glorious success. 





Hymns Historically Famous, by Colonel 
Nicholas Smith, author of “Stories of 
Great National Songs.” 

In this moderate sized volume the au- 
thor gives brief biographical and histor- 
ical information regarding the writers of 
twenty-seven of the hymns of the Chris- 
tian centuries, beginning with The Te 
Deum Laudamus, and including such 
universal favorites as “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul,” “Rock of Ages,” “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds,” “How Firm a Founda- 
tion,” “Coronation,” “My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
“There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood,” 
“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” “Just 
As I Am,” “O Happy Day, that Fixed My 
Choice,” etc., etc. A most interesting 
sketch is given of Luther’s “Ein Feste 
Burg,” “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
and of the place and power of song in the 
Reformation. “The Reformation marks 
the beginning of the richest hymnolugy 
in the world.” A fine chapter is that given 
to Bishop Kerr’s world-famous “Doxolo- 
zy”"—‘“Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” “No product of the heart and 
brain of man has echoed around the 
globe so often as this simple stanza, and 
no other lines, whether poetry or prose— 
excepting only the prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples—are so frequently 
used by English-speaking Christians.” 
There is a rich tribute to Isaac Watts, 
the founder of our hymnology, and an ap- 
preciation of his work as a hymn writer. 
A chapter each is given to “Five Lay 
Hymn Writers”—Montgomery, Bowring, 
Hastings, Whittier and Holmes: “Wom- 
an’s Songs in Evangelism,” “Moody and 
Sankey Songs.” The volume is illustrated 
with excellent portraits. 275 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Advance Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Order of Christian Century Co. 

CHARLES BLANCHARD. 





That music which may express love, 
hatred, or passion is not best adapted 
for the spirit of devotion. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that the Pope has 
criticised certain church music as the 
abuse of religion. His objection is to 
operatic effect. And yet that is far re- 
moved from the Gregorian chant or 
fugued music. There may be found a 
mean. 
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FarSounding. Durable. Free Catalogue 

AMERICAN BFLL & FORY. CO., 
NORTHVULE, MicH. 


23 CADY ST. 





PEWS— PULPITS 
= Pursiture of all kinds 


Rapids Schoo! Furnitere Werks 
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THE NEXT 


GREAT ss 


¢ The brotherhood has raised the ory 


“$200,000 FOR 
HOME MISSIONS.” 


We must press it to realization. 
The exigencies of the Home Field 
are such that we can not longer 
content ourselves with small 
things. This year we boldly and 
with confidence in the brethren 


“ATTEMPT GREAT 
THINGS FOR GOD.” 


lf America is to be won to Christ 
itmust be won now. 

We earnestly implore our preach- 
ers to PLAN at the very beginning 
of the year to give large piace to 


HOME MISSIONS. 
We suggest a thorough canvass 
of the churches, pledging every 


member to a weekly offering for 
Home Missions up to May ist or 


later. 
DO IT NOW. 
if you want help, write us. 


THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 





BENJAMIN L. SMITH, 
GEORGE B. RANSHAW, } Secretaries. 
VY. M. C. As Building, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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TRAVEL CULTURE CLUB. 

Quite a number of our readers have 
now enrolled themselves in the Travel 
Culture Club. The plans for the tour 
next summer have been carefully made 
by Dr. Dunning of Boston and we are 
now able to make definite announcement 
of the trip. The party will sail from 
Boston July 6, 1904, on the steamship 
Devonian (12,500 tons) of the Leyland 
line. They will land at Liverpool and 
proceed to London. Two Sundays will be 
spent here. Then to Paris, Cologne, the 
Rhine and to Switzerland. The party 
will have two weeks in the “playground 
of Europe,” ascending some of the most 
famous peaks, and then going to Italy. 
About three weeks will be spent in Mi- 
lan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples and 
Genoa. They will sail for home via Gi- 
braltar about September 2, arriving about 
September 16. Arrangements can be 
made to take a portion of the trip, thus 
reducing the time and the expense. The 
cost will range from $180 to $540, accord- 
ing to the length of the tour chosen. 

A tour of this sort is a liberal educa- 
tion and its value to the members can 
not be overestimated. Mr. Charles A. 
Young, managing editor of The Christian 
Century, will accompany the party. A 
number of our readers are interested in 
the tour. The itinerary for the tour is 
now being printed. 

All of our readers and their friends are 
cordially invited to join the club. They 
will then receive the itinerary, souvenir 
list of members, etc., and can follow the 
club in its journey, even if unable to ac- 
tually join the party. Names should be 
sent at once to the Christian Century, 358 
Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





The Baptist ministers of Chicago have 


publicly taken notice of Archbiship 
Quigley’s criticisms of the public 
schools. They express their confidence 


in the system and deny the charges that 
it is godless, un-American and unfair to 
the Roman Catholics, stating that such 
a charge comes with special inconsist- 
ency from one whose constituency al- 
ready furnishes two-thirds of the teach- 
ers, while only one-third of the pupils 
are Catholics. 





A Constipation Cure that 
Actually Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
is not merely a relief. It permanently 
cures any kind of a case of constipation, 
no matter of how long standing. It is 
not a purgative nor an irritant cathartic. 
These simply lash and hurt the bowels, 
and bring but temporary relief. The con- 
dition left behind is worse than the first. 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine does 
just the opposite. It is a tonic laxative 
of the highest order. It tones, strength- 
ens and gives new life and vigor to the 
bowels. Only one small dose a day re- 
moves all the causes of the trouble, and 
leaves the bowels well and able to move 
themselves without the aid of medicine. 
It cures dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
trouble, indigestion, headaches, catarrh 
of the stomach, and all other diseases 
and conditions growing out of a clogged 
condition of the system. Try it free. A 


Sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 62 Seneca Blidg., Buffalo, 
mB Es 


Sold by all leading druggists. 


SISTER: READ MY FREE OFFER 


Wise Words to Sufferers 
From a Woman of Notre Dame, Ind. 


I will mail, free of any charge, this Home Treat 
ment with full inatrestiona andthe history of my 
own case to any lady suffering from female trouble 
You can Cure yourselfat home without the aid of 
physician. It will cost you nothing to give the 
treatmenta trial, andif you decide to continue it 


7 Willonly cost you about twelve cents a w It 


our work or occupation. 


willnotinterfere with 
h ll other sufferers of it— 


I have noth 
thatisallIask. It cures all, young or old. 

If you feel a bearing-down sensation, sense of 
impending evil, painin the back or bowels, creep 
ing feeling up the ne a “ecaire tocry frequently, 
hot flashes, weariness, uent desire to > uriaate 
or if you have Leucorrhea (Whites), Displacements 
a Li a of tne Womb, Profuse, Scanty or Painful 
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oud cone. cures Leucorr: 
ladies. It will save you poet adhe pm 


our delicate female 
displacement, and 


expense and save your -+ 4-¥-. 
her troubles to others. Plumpness and health always result } a its use. 
Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies of 
and will gladly tell any Cag that this Home Treatment re 


Seuins wells Weise cota, as this offer will not be ioade agai 


ul or Jrr 
the humiliation of 


pre own 8 aif Sasol conditions ay | 
m AGAreR 


rRS. 1. SUMMERS, Box 208 Notre Dame, Ind., U.S. A. 





CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


sity, erected just fifty years ago. This 
calamity in no wise interfered with the 
work of the school. Steps were imme- 
diately taken for the erection of a new 
building, more adapted to twentieth cen- 
tury needs than the old one could ever 
have been. The new building is almost 
finished, and will be occupied after the 
holidays. It is built of stone and brick, 
and covered with iron. It contains twen- 
ty-eight rooms, including a chapel with a 
capacity of four hundred, three labora- 
tories, for physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy, respectively, two gymnasiums, com- 
mercial rooms, music and art rooms, 
recitation rooms for all the teachers, 
library, reading room and toilet rooms. 
It is heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity, and provided with speaking 
tubes and electric bells. In a word, it is 
modern in all its appointments. 

Each term during the last two years 
the attendance has increased over the 
preceding term, and we expect a notable 
increase at the opening of the winter 
term, Jan. 5, 1904. 

More than forty young men are now 
preparing for the ministry here, enjoying 
the blessing of being taught by the vener- 
able and learned Dr. D. R. Bungan. Ali 
of these young men who can preach ac- 
ceptably find ready employment with the 
many churches located within one hun- 
dred miles of Canton, and thereby sup- 
port themselves while attending school. 

The future of the university seems to 
be very bright, and it is to be hoped that 
the third Lord’s Day of January, our na- 
tional educational day, many kind words 
will be said and many offerings will be 
made for the benefit of this most worthy 
school. 





An incident that has passed with lit- 
tle comment has been the election of 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale as chaplain of 
the United States senate. Dr. Hale is 
the eminent and very respected Unitar- 
ian minister and author. He is known 
to be a man of deep piety and great 
spirituality. But this is the first time, 
we believe, that a Unitarian has been 
chosen to bead the senators’ devotions. 
It is a precedent which may usher in a 


Morman, Catholic or Jew in the future, 
as the senators may choose. In his first 
prayer in the senate Dr. Hale referred 
to Chicago as “the city in tribulation 
and trial.” 





The church at Kingston, Mo., wants a 
pastor at once for all time. Good build- 
ing, free of debt. Address A. B. Cox, 
clerk. 





SURE OF ITS VICTIMS. 


Dr. D. M. Bye, of Indianapolis, Ind., the 
great cancer specialist, who has cured over 
six thousand cases of cancer within the last 
ten years with soothing, balmy oils, says 
that one time he selected a list of five hun- 
dred names of persons who had written to 
him relative to taking treatment, but who, 
from some cause, had neglected to do 80, 
and wrote to them several months later In- 
quiring after their condition. To his sur- 
prise and grief he learned that nearly twen- 
ty per cent had died within five months from 
the time they had written their letters of 
inquiry. If left to itself cancer is always sure 
of its victim. Book sent free, giving partic- 
ulars and prices of oils. Address Dr. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rye Co., Drawer 505, 








Trees, Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


THE BEST AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


All Our Customers Receive Prompt, Honest Liberal 
Attention to Their Orders. 

Send us 25 cents and receive, postpaid, 
six packets finest new early vegetables and 
one dozen beautiful flowering bulbs, and 
one year's subscription to the Best Home 
and Floral paper published. We have 
many other Bargains. 

Special Offer. For 25c we will send one dozen 
Grand Spring Blooming Flowers and one 
strong plant of the wonderful Palestine Se- 
logivella. A rare plant which grows on the 
rocky hillsides of Palestine. When dormant 
it is tightly curled up, but as soon as placed 
in water opens up and expands, begins grow- 
ing, and turns a vivid green. The foliage 
resembles and is as beautiful as a fern. 
The drying and reviving process may be re- 
newed as often as desired. A rare and val- 
uable novelty. Regular price 50 cents but 
to secure new customers we make the 
above offer. 

Send for our catalogue and Bargain list. 

Send us your list of Trees, Plants, etc., 

wanted and we will quote special prices. 

We want men and women, boys and girls for our 
agents to sell trees, seeds, bulbs. plants, roses, etc. 
Send for particulars about our new plan. 

T. C. FURNAS & CO. 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


Indianapo is, - - indiana 
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FREE to any Pastor who will send us 25 new subscriptions at the specia! $1 rate 


Ghe EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


TWENTY-FIVE LARGE VOLUMES—A SUPERB LIBRARY 
GIVING EXPOSITIONS UPON THE ENTIRE BIBLE. 


This is not a cheap edition, but printed from the same plates as the Armstrong 
edition of forty-nine volumes at $1.50 per volume. 

Or we will send this valuable set of twenty-five volumes to any person sending 
us ten new subscriptions to the Christian Century at the special rate of $1.00 each 
and $10.00 cash additional. Ten annual subscriptions, and the twenty-five volumes 
for $20.00, or the commentary alone for $15.00 cash. Address, 


The Christian Century Co, 22? cig set 














BASIC TRUTHS|/| ALTAR STAIRS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN FAITH Ce 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. Considered by Competent Judges the Greatest 
Story Ever Published by the Disciples of Christ 














ILLUSTRATED BY REPRODUCTIONS OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS of CHRISTIAN ART ‘‘A most forceful and healthful piece of 

reading."’"—Z. T. SwREney. 

DR. WILLETTP’S NEW BOOK WILL ; ‘| 

BE READ BY AN EVER WIDENING oe etal ees Ee 

CIRCLE OF THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE “A most excellent serial.”—J. H. 
Garrison. 








CONTENTS : 
2. The Fathertvod of God — PRICE $1.50 
The Scriptures 9, Repentance 


3. 

4. The Value of Human Life 10. Baptism 

5. The Redemptive Work of il. Present Proofs of Christian- 
Christ i 

6. 





ity 
The Death of Christ 12. The Christian Programme “A story of many excellencies.’’—Herald 
and Presbyter. 
“Ifone begins this book he will not put it 
“I am greatly pleased with Bro. Willett’s clean, clear cut down until the very satisfactory end is fin- 
and consistent discussion of Basic Truths.’'’—F. M. Gazen. ished.’’—CAristian Observer. 


“The spirit of controversy is quite absent, and yet it is 7 : . 
sufficiently argumentative to indicate the positive convic- “A strong book and worthy of unqualified 


tions of the author.’’—C. C. Rowzison in Christian Evan- t.""—Religious Teles ’ 
guid. endorsemen elig cope. 





“For me the finest chapter in the book is that on the 
Resurrection. This gets one back into the lives of the 
Aposties on that Resurrection morn. It is a historical 


study indeed. One hears the head of conquering hosts and Agents Wanted in Every Church Sunday 


the beating of the wings of twel:e legions of angels.""— 
P. C. MacFartans im Pacific Christian. School and Christian Endeavor Society 
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Crown 8vo. 128 pages. Cloth, 750: Paper, 250 





WRITE FOR TERMS 


The Christian Century Co. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Llinois 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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